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BAYARD, THE CHEVALIER; 


“SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE’® 


“and now, I dare to say, Sir Lancelot, there as thou lyest, thou were never matched of none 
earthly knights’ hands. And thou were the curteist knight that ever bare shield. Andthou were 
the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; and thou were the truest lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman. And thou were the kindest man that ever stroke with sword. And 
thou were the goodliest person that ever came amonz — (press) of knights. And thou 
the meekest man, and the gentlest, that ever ate in hall among jadies And thou were the siernest 
knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in rest.” MorRTE ARTHUR. 

1. 

Ir was at the time when chivalry was at its lowest condition in 
Christian Europe,—when the fine affectations of the order,—erring on 
the side of generosity and virtue,—its strained courtesies, its over- 
wrought delicacies, its extravagant valor,—every thing, indeed, of 
that grace and magnanimity, which had constituted its essential 
spirit, and made of it a peculiar institution,—had given way to less 
imposing and less noble characteristics ;—when it ceased to be the 
distinguishing boast of courtliness and noble blood, and had yielded 
on every hand,—in Spain, in France, in England, in Italy and Ger- 
many,—to grosser objects of pursuit, selfish passions, and a general 
disregard to points of honor, to pledges of faith, to guaranties which 
a preceding time had held among the most sacred things of human- 
ity ;—it was even at such a time that the now venerable institution 
of chivalry was destined to receive the happiest illustration, in a sin- 
gle great example, of its ancient pride and character, its well-known 
and most attractive virtues. Pierre du Terrail de Bayard, was born 
in the province of Dauphiny, in 1476. His family was honorable, 
and had already distinguished itself in arms. While yet a boy, but 
thirteen years old, of his own free will he adopted the same profession 
for himself. Yet had he shown but little of that fierce and unrestrain- 


* La tres joyeuse et plaisante histoire, composée par le loyal serviteur, des fai 
gestes et penasanes du Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 1527. ” 
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able temper, which is supposed to distinguish those who show them 
selves anxious, at an early period, for a military career. His temper- 
ament was eager, but mild; his bearing firm, but gentle. He was 
the slave to no reckless passiuns, and his will, save in this one respect, 
was usually prompt to yield to the requisitions of his superior. But, 
in the direction which his infant mind had taken, le was fully reso- 
lute. He obeyed an instinct. It was not that he chose the profession 
of arms,—it had chosen him. He was mae for it, and obeyed the 
call which required him to go and be a soldier He had heard, it ts 
true, of the achievements of his ancestors, many of whoin had ac- 
quired, in this field, an honorable eminenée. His grandfather had 
been famous in his day as a warrior, and his career lad been a con- 
stant topic in the hearing of the boy. But so had his brothers heard 
it. ‘The story was as well known to them as to him; but while one 
declared himself for the church, and another for the farmstead, our 
hero boldly determined on the field. His father yielded to huis desires, 
and it was arranged that he should enter, without delay, as a page, 1: 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. The training of the time,—and 
it was good training, too,—made this a customary thing. There was 
then nothing degrading in being taught to serve, and the humility of 
the motte of the Black Prince, “Ich dien,” embodied one of the best 
lessons of the age of chivalry. It was by this voluntary subjection 
of the young and immature mind to the will of the superior, that the 
courage grew, and the skill, and the enterprize, and the patient valor, 
and the manly fortitude, and all that is worthy and virtuous in the 
processes of training. It is lamentable that so little of this lesson is 
taught or acknowledged now. Frankly, and with a cheerful spirit, 
the boy Bayard, mounted on a goodly steed, prepared to set forth on 
his new service. At the first leap to the saddle, he aroused the appre- 
hensions, and the pride together, of his anxious parents, so well dit he 
bestride the animal ;—so triumphantly, and with such a keen spirit of 
fearlessness, did he strike the rowel into his sides, setting him off in 
rage, and bringing him back in docility and foam, that the spectators 
were at once astounded and delighted. We are half tempted to quote 
the wholesome counsel which was given by the imother to the son at 
parting. But its tenor can be imagined. It is enough to say, in this 
place, that the noble youth kept it constantly in mind, and followed 
all its dictates. 

Bayard was received kindly by his master. His noble aspect, his 
tender years, his exquisite courage and skill on horseback, el] awak- 
ened the liveliest hopes and anticipations. Verily, said the duke, this 
boy is to bea man! He strove to make him so. At this period, his 
horsemanship is described as that of a man of thirty, who had been 
in battle all his life. His farther training was entrusted to a faithful 
equerry, who soon learned to love the duties which were assigned him. 
Such a pupil was calculated to do honor to any tutor. He won, in 
like manner, the affections of all,—the youth his companions—the 
servants his attendants,—all, in short, with whom he came in contact. 
By reason of his meekness and docility, his rare and unboyish con- 
sideration of the claims of others, he possessed a power of fascination 
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which no faculties apart from these have ever been known to confer. 
With Savoy he remained six months, doing ample justice to the 
service. Here he learned to excel all his companions. In leaping, 
running, wrestling, throwing the bar, and winning the golden favors 
of affection equally from lord and lady, noble and simple, he distanced 
all competitors. It is recorded of him,—and in this brief sentence, 
the utilitarian will exult,—“that he was serviceable to all even toa 
marvel.” In other words, he made himself gratefully useful to those 
around him, and, in these two words, we have the key to the best 
charity, and the most profitable benevolence. He was now to change 
masters. His skill in horsemanship was reported to the king. The 
sovereion of France, at this time, was Charles VIII, a feeble prince, 
who, without the character, had the vanity to emulate the career of 
Charlemagne. His desire for foreign conquest, led him to seek out 
and to distinguish the military adventurer. When he heard of Bay- 
ard, of his courage and dexterity, he begged him from the Duke as 
soon as he beheld him. “By the faith of my body,” said the king, 
“it is impossible that he should not become a man of worth. Cousin 
of Ligny, I put the page under your care.” Thus provided for, Bay- 
ard remained three more years in training as a page. At seventeen, 
he was promoted to a place in the company of the Lord of Ligny. 
His first deed of arms took place about this time. It was at a tourney 
which was held at Lyons, and the event shows at once the modest 
ambition of the youth. ‘l'o this town came one Claude de Vauldré, 
a master of fence, who, hanging up his shields, challenged the 
knights of the place, all who pleased, and all who dared, to show his 
prowess by touching them. ‘l'his was an acceptance of the challenge. 
From the moment,that the shields were thus hung up, Bayard was 
in a fever. He burned to distinguish himself by an encounter with 
the challenger. He burned to emulate and encounter with the best. 
But he had none of the equipments of knighthood,—the peculiar 
array, and those showy garments and equipages, with which chivalry 
entered upon the field. It must not be forgotten, that if knighthood 
was a quality of daring, great valor, and mighty and dangerous 
deeds, it was also marked by affectations, many frivolities and fashions, 
and a dandyism of its own, which, seen as we see it now, through 
the misty medium of three or four hundred years, was not without its 
strange graces and quaint attractions. “Ah! good Lord!” was the 
apostrophe of Bayard, forgetting himself as he looked upon the 
shields of the challenger.—‘“ah! if 1 knew how to put myself in 
fitting array, 1 would right gladly touch those shields.” <A friend, 
named Bellabre, saw his emotion, conjectured its cause, and came to 
his relief. He reminded the youth that he had a rich uncle, a fat 
abbot of Esnay, from whom the necessary funds might be obtained. 
“If he wont furnish it,” said Bellabre, “we'll lay hands on crosier and 
mitre.” Thus encouraged, Bayard smote the shields of Claude de 
Vauldré, and smartly, we may suppose, as Wilfrid of Ivanhoe did 
those of Brian de Bois Guilbert. “How, my friend,” said the king- 
at-arms, “your beard is not of three years growth, and would you 
fight with Claude Vauldré. one of the fiercest knights you may hear 
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of.” Blushingly, and with becoming modesty, the youth made an- 
swer, “that he did so not through presumption, or with the thought 
that he could contend with so great a warrior, but simply with the 
wish to learn at his hands.” ‘The boldness of the act occasioned as 
much sensation in the minds of all Lyons, as it had done in that of 
the king-at-arms. The Lord of Ligny was delighted when he heard 
it, and said he “would rather have it so than ten thousand crowns. 
We shall see what will come of it,” said De Ligny,—“he is yet young 
to stand the blows of Messire Claude du Vauldré.” 

Bayard’s next step, accompanied by Bellabre, was to visit his fat 
uncle abbot. It was with some reluctance that the good abbot yield- 
ed to the application, and his repentance followed fast upon the foot- 
steps of consent. He gave the youth an order to his merchant for 
what he wanted, forgetting, in his haste and ill-humor, to couple a 
limit with it; and Bellabre succeeded in persuading our youth that 
he was bound, in due regard to the liberality and wealth of the abbot, 
not to stint himself in its use. With this supply horses were bought, 
and rich garments, silks and satins, and for the first time Bayard rose 
to a position of new importance in the eyes of his tailor. His pre- 
parations, urged forward by the strength of his anxieties, were com- 
pleted in season for the tournament. The day came, and the chal- 
lenger was duly encountered by several experienced and gallant 
gentlemen. But expectation settled chiefly, solely perhaps through 
curiosity, upon the efforts of Bayard. He was very slender of person 
at this period, and his boyish appearance awakened rather the sym- 
pathy than the expectations of the spectators. But he had rare 
agility, and a degree of sinewy strength and well-developed muscle, 
unwonted at his years. Pale of face, spare and thin of form, and but 
little over seventeen years of age, his performances occasioned the 
wonder of all. He had to do with one of the most skilful knights of 
the day, yet, no ways fearing, he dashed handsomely into the contro- 
versy, and did so well, that the honors of the tourney were assigned 
him. It was no small triumph to our ambitious page, to hear the 
ladies of Lyons exclaim,—“This poor lad hath done better than all 
the rest.” 

But the sports of the tournament soon gave place to the serious 
dangers of the field. This event, the skill and spirit which he had 
shown, secured him promotion, and he found himself retained in the 
service of De Ligny, at three hundred frances and three horses a year. 
To Picardy he was sent to make the acquaintance of his future 
comrades, learn the art of war on its own theatre, and—this was one 
of the injunctions of his captain—above all, “to gain the favor of the 
ladies.” His reputation had gone before him. Already it was creep- 
ing through France. His spirit, and the dexterity which he had 
shown in the contest with Claude de Vauldré, not to speak of other 
affairs, had excited the admiration and curiosity of his companions. 
They came out, at his approach, to meet him, and were delighted 
with his grace, his modesty and gentleness. They were all of noble 
family, and the project of a tourney was soon set on foot and suggest- 
ed to the youth, for the gratification of the ladies of Picardy. Re- 
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membering the injunctions of the Lord of Ligny, and enabled by the 
generosity of that nobleman and of the king, to venture upon an affair 
which called quite as much for money as for valor, Bayard readily ° 
yielded to their desires. ‘The tourney was published in his name. 
The prizes were to be paid out of his pocket. In the communication 
he modestly styles himself “novice at arms.” He was soon to bea 
professor, in spite of his modesty. Forty-six gentlemen appeared at 
the summons on horseback. ‘hey were divided into two equal bodies. 
The weapons were lance, battle-axe and sword. ‘The conflict of the 
first day was to be on foot. In this conflict Bayard distinguished 
himself as the adversary of a formidable soldier named Tartarin. 
They fought as if in earnest. “'Tartarin broke his lance half a foot 
off at the head, while Bayard smote him at the topof the great vant- 
brace, breaking his spear into five or six pieces ;—at which the trum- 
pets furiously sounded, for it was a marvellous fine joust.” The second 
cotrse, ‘l'artarin had the good fortune to pierce Bayard’s vantbrace 
about the elbow. He was thought to be wounded ; but this did not 
prevent him from smiting his adversary over the visor, bringing 
away—not the head—but his chaplet of feathers. ‘This was succeeded 
by a fight with swords, in the first clash of which the weapon of the 
young knight snapt in twain; but so well did he combat with the 
remnant in his grasp, that his opponent could gain no advantage 
from the mishap. ‘The spectators were agreed that better play, with . 
lance or sword, had never been exhibited. The supper and the dance © 
succeeded at the lodgings of Bayard. Troops of ladies were in at- 
tendance, and in every relation our young hero bore away the bell. 
His courtesy was a happy twin and companion of his valor. 

The sports proceeded the following day. The tilt was opened by 
Bayard in an encounter with Hanotin de Sucre, a gentleman of Hain- 
ault, and knight in high repute. Their lances soon went to shivers ; 
then came the strife with battle-axes, the combatants dealing each 
other such strokes that the combat threatened to be a mortal one. 
Bayard always went into the melée with a hearty fondness for its 
extremest danger. His star prevailed over that of the Hainaulter. 
He brought him to the ground by a blow upon the ear, making him 
kiss the earth greatly against the grain. The judges had to interpose 
to prevent further mischief. ‘I'he result of the whole was, that the 
ladies, “upon their honor,” and the gentlemen, “upon their conscience,” 
agreed that the palm of triumph belonged to the good knight,—such 
was the title which our hero was already beginning to receive. He 
returned his thanks, but refused to receive the prizes, which he be- 
stowed, with high encomiums, upon other champions. This tourney, 
so honorable to his young ambition, was followed by many others 
during the two years that he remained in Picardy. Here again he 
won all hearts. His biographers all agree to ascribe this to one cause. 
His successes never made him lose his modesty. He was the most 
gracious and most liberal of gentlemen. He was, indeed, the gentle 
man,—taking the sense of the compound, resolved into its elements, 
and with its true signification. He shared his money, to the last 
crown, with his companions. He never saw one of them dismounted, 
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that he did not help him to rise. He was reguiar at his devotions, a 
great giver of alms, and seldom withheld a boon which it was within 
his power to bestow. 

Thus pleasantly passed the first two years of the military expe- 
’ rience of our hero. His body was exhilarated and strengthened by 
constant muscular exercises. His tastes were refined and elevated 
by frequent intercourse with the other sex. His form had expanded 
into symmetry and manhood. His heart had developed the noblest 
sensibilities, while his mind had become vigorous, acute, and wonder- 
fully prompt in forming its conclusions. ‘These resources of mind 
and body are now to be applied to use in actual warfare. Charles 
VIII. had resolved upon the conquest of Naples, to which his right 
was only shadowy. Bayard marched under the banner of the Lord 
of Ligny. ‘The expedition was at first successful. There was little 
fighting. ‘l'aking his enemies by surprise, the French king entered 
Naples without bloodshed. But it was easier to win than to retain 
the prize. He was soon compelled to abandon it. A formidable 
league of several potentates, for the expulsion of the French from 
ltaly, hastened his movements, and, near Palermo, he was encoun- 
tered by a mighty army, more than twice the number of his own. 
In the battle which ensued, Bayard greatly distinguished himself, and 
had two horses killed under him. ‘The king specially rewarded his 
valor with a gift of five hundred crowns,—a present wh ch the “good 
knight” could honorably requite by a standard which his own hands 
had wrested from the cavalry of the enemy. The Italians were de- 
feated, but Charles was compelled to continue his retreat. The 
garrisons which he had left in Italy were isolated and overcome, and 
he died not long after, leaving his successor, Louis XII., to prosecute 
his claims on Naples. This he did as soon as he could adjust the 
affairs of his kingdom at home. Assuming the title of Duke of 
Milan, he penetrated that Duchy, made an easy conquest of its terri- 
tory, and left it in possession of his troops. Bayard was one of those 
knights who remained in Lombardy after the return of the king to 
France. Here he soon distinguished himself by the exhibition of 
those graces of valor, courtesy and gentleness, which were the ideal 
traits of chivalry a century before. One circumstance, in particular, 
was calculated to bring him into conspicuous notice. There happened 
to be then living in Piedmont, an accomplished lady, who had been 
an inmate of the house of Savoy, while Bayard, as a page, was 
receiving from the Duke of Savoy his first lessons in chivalry. A 
warm attaehment had been the fruit of the intercourse between the 
page and damsel. Chivalry encouraged this sort of intercourse,—its 
laws insisted upon it,—and beautiful, with a strange and seductive 
sort of loveliness, was the aspect which love was made to bear, under 
the highly artificial manners which belonged to the terms of commu- 
nion among the young. The passion of Bayard and the maid was 
such, that, had they been permitted to follow their inclinations, they 
would have taken each other in marriage. It was the growing pru- 
dence of an age in which chivalry was about to die out, that interfered 
to prevent this consummation. The parties were separated. ‘They 
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were mere children, and it is doubtful if they suffered much, or for any 
length of time, from this defeat of their premature affections. In 
Piedmont they again met, but the damsel was now a woman and the 
wife of another. She still retained her recollections of the past, if 
not her passion. She remembered the noble traits of the youth, who 
had won her childish admiration, and rejoiced once more to behold 
him. There was nothing improper in her satisfaction. She had no 
feeling now which could occasion regret to either. She received him 
as a kinsman,—talked freely over their ancient intimacy,—and showed 
him, as she assured him, that her interest in his fortunes had suffered 
no abatement. The heart of Bayard was chaste like that of a maiden. 
He could sit by her, speak her praises, and listen to his own, without 
one wrong emotion. Nay, he could even tell her how much the page 
had loved her, and how happy it made him to believe that he had 
once been honored with her affections. ; 
Chivalry, in those days, sanctioned these freedoms, and passion does 
not seem often to have abused them. ‘The husband or the lady 
smiled upon, and favored an intercourse, of the innocence of which 
there was no question. She reminded him of his first knightly con- 
flict. She had witnessed his valor and agility in the contest with 
Claude de Vauldré, and the delight which she then felt at the display 
of his prowess, prompted the expression of a wish to behold him once 
more exhibit his skill inthe tourney. ‘The simple wish of the lady was 
a law with the knight. To hear was to obey. He only prayed her 
for one of her sleeves, which she readily gave him. This sleeve, with 
a ruby worth a hundred ducats, was the prize of him who should best 
perform with lance and sword. ‘The tourney was duly advertised to 
take place at the town of Carignan. Fifteen knights responded to the 
summons, and when the day came, crowds had assembled to behold 
the gallant spectacle. The Lady Blanche—such was the name of 
our hero’s mistress—took his place, conspicuously with other ladies, 
on a scaffold which had been raised to overlook the lists. The 
knights were in readiness—the trumpets sounded, and Bayard dashed 
to the encounter with the Lord of Rouastre,a gentleman who bore the 
ensign of Duke Philibert of Savoy. He was a brave and skilful 
knight, and, at the first course, his lance was handsomely shivered ta 
splinters. But that of Bayard dealt him such a resolute thrust, on the 
top of his great buff, that, piercing it right through, it thoroughly un- 
cased his adversary, while his own spear flew into pieces. The second 
course was similarly well served. The Lord of Rouastre broke his lance 
as potently as before, while that of Bayard smote him within the visor, 
knocked off his erest, and nearly hurled him from the saddle. The 
third bout was performed to like admiration, and the conflict with 
swords followed. ‘The success of the good knight was even more 
decided with this weapon than the spear. His own sword was broken, 
but, in the same moment, he made that of his adversary fly from his 
grasp. Other champions contended in like manner, and with various 
degrees of success. But the honor of the day was with our cavalier. 
When the judges prepared to bestow the prize upon him he declined 
it, saying that if he had done well, it was all owing to the Lady 
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Blanehe whose sleeve he wore. It was for her, therefore, to bestow 
the prize at her pleasure. Her husband, flattered rather than made 
jealous by this speech, took the trophies to her, and repeated what 
Bayard had said. She gave the ruby to the Lord of Mondragon. 
“For the sleeve,” she said, “since the good knight had ascribed to it 
such merit, she would keep it herself, for his sake, as long as she 
should live”? When they parted it was with many tears. Their 
intercourse thus equally tender and honorable, lasted till subdued by 
death, and not a year passed without an exchange of gifts between 
them. 

Meanwhile, the arms of France had suffered some reverses in Italy. 
Ludovic Sforza had retaken several of his fortress, and it became 
necessary for the French gend’armerie to increase their activity and 
vigilance. Bayard was entrusted with a garrison some twenty miles 
from Milan. This place was now in possession of the enemy. Their 
near neighborhood kept him watchful, and, having with him a number 
of gallant young French gentlemen, the tourney was the favorite ex- 
ercise of their leisure. Let it not be conjectured that, because of the 
pomps and festivities which usually accompanied these shows, they 
were mere pageants, the fruit of vanity, have no object but per- 
sonal display. Undoubtedly, an appeal to the vanity of the knight 
was made, but it had a more important motive beyond. The tourney 
was the school of practice for the gend’armerie, to which this pecu- 
liar force owed all its successes. It gave them the secrets of the 
mané ge, it nade them masters of the lance and broad sword, and con- i 
stituted them, until the general use of fire arms, the arbiters of the 
field. Bayard kept his companions thus constantly exercised, until, 
like himself, they acquired a rare excellence in battle. One day, 
while in command at his fortress, he was told that there were some 
three hundred Italian horse in Binasco whom it would be easy to de- 
feat. With but fifty of his company,—for, in that day, it was usual 
for the French knights, in rating the Italians, to hold them as hum- 
bly, as, in after times, the British affected to hold the French them- 
selves—one Frenchman being held equal to six of the enemy—he 
darted out of his stronghold. The Commander of Binasco was pre- - | 
pared for him. He had been advised of his coming by his spies. 
Drawing out his troop a couple of bow-shot from his gates, he pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the approaching Frenchmen. The smallness of 
their force encouraged him, and he waited their attack in confidence. 

The shock was terrible. “Who,” says the loyal servant, “that had 





seen the good knight doing martial deeds, hewing his way through ” 
arms and legs, smiting heads and necks, but would have supposed "a 
him rather a furious lion, than a tender hearted gentleman.” The ? 
battle lasted too long for the patience of our hero. He chafed that 

the conflict of an hour had made no more decided impression on the f 


foe, and, calling aloud to his men, he cried—“What! shall these few 
give us work all day. Let us take heart, my comrades, and thrash 
them off the ground.” He did not wait for an answer—did not ask 
if he fought alone, or not, but dashed forward, at once, upon the mass 
of the Lombards. His words, his voice, his desperate assault, car- 
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ried his companions as desperately forward as himself. They tore 
the enemy asunder—and drove them headlong in the direction of 
Milan. ‘The impulse to pursuit was irresistible, and, smiting as they 
flew, our Frenchmen followed the fugitives. Bayard, with the eager 
impetuosity of youth, kept in advance of his troop. He left them 
behind him, and, without scruple, perhaps without a consciousness of 
anything, but that he was striking successfully at his foe, he alone 
dashed into Milan at the heels of the fugitives, carrying slaughter to 
the very palace of the Duke. It was only when the gates were 
closed with horrible clang behind him, that he found himself alone. 
He was yet a very young warrior, and not complete in those lessons 
of military policy, which can be learned only in actual service, and 
for which he afterwards became famous. Surrounded by crowds of 
foes, the audacious knizht suddenly found himself a prisoner in the 
presence of Ludovic Sforza. ‘The wonder of his enemies having 
subsided, his boldness, readiness, grace, spirit, and the gentle mood 
with which he resigned himself to his fortune, delighted Sforza, who 
very generously granted him his freedom, together with his horse and 
arms. His acknowledgments made, for a courtesy, which nobody 
knew more courteously how to acknowledge, Bayard leapt to his steed 
without putting foot in stirrup, end, coursing so handsomely in the pre- 
sence of the Prince, as he took his departure, with lance in rest, 
breaking it so gallantly upon the ground, that Sforza was heard to 
say, “I should be at a fearful pass, if all the French knights were 
like this.” In a few days, Sforza, the victim of his own Swiss, was 
himself a prisoner, without, however, experiencing any of that gene- 
rosity of which he had just given so grateful an example. But Bay- 
ard has no share in this reproach. No accusation of ingratitude, of 
a want of liberality or magnanimity could be laid to his charge. On 
the contrary, it was the distinguishing merit of his chivalry, that it 
was, in most cases, superior to self To share his purse with his 
friend—with the stranger,—to yield himself up to the necessities of 
others, and to betray a profound scorn and contempt for most of the 
objects of human avarice, was simply to be himself. Of his indif- 
ference to money, the examples are numerous. One of them occurred 
about this time. ‘There were certain towns of Italy which the King of 
France had given to the Count de Ligny. These had revolted. ‘The 
Count set out to humble them, and met their chief citizens, on his 
march, coming to deprecate his anger. They brought him forth, with 
their promises and petitions, a rich present of silver plate, three hund- 
red marks in value. De Ligny, at the entreaty of his captains, par- 
doned the revolters, but drove them in scorn from his presence. He 
refused to receive their presents, but gave them to Bayard for his 
kitchen. But he too refused to keep them. His reply was a subject 
of great admiration at the time. “I humbly thank you, my Lord, 
but God forbid that the gold of a people so wicked should defile my 


“house” He distributed the plate to those around him, keeping not a 


penny for himself, though, at this period, according to his biographer, 
“he knew not where to come by ten crowns.” “Now, say you not 
my Lords,” said De Ligny,—“Hath not God done Bayard great in- 
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justice in not making him the monarch of some mighty realm. He 
would then have won the whole world by his courtesy. Believe me, 
he will yet prove himse!f one of the most perfect characters of earth.” 
The next day he sent him a beautiful dress of crimson velvet, an ex- 
cellent horse, and purse of three hundred crowns, which amply re- 
quited Bayard for his generosity. “But,” says the biographer, “the 
money lasted not long ; all his companions shared it.” 

The conquest of Naples was again resolved upon, and, for this 
object, we find our hero on the march, under the command of Stuart 
D’Aubigny. The expedition was successful, but the French held 
their conquest for a short time only. The policy of their monarch 
was unwise,—his I[talian allies treacherous, and we find his troops, 
very soon after, confronted by the arms of Spain under the command 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova—“the great Captain” of his time,—with 
whom, but a little while before, they had been in alliance. To Bay- 
ard was given in charge the garrison of a place called Monervino. 
But the duties of this trust were not sufficiently active for his spirit. 
He grew excessively restive under confinement, and longed for nothing 
more than to be in the saddle, for a fair field, the enemy in front, and 
the trumpets sounding lustily for the onset. “Gentlemen,” said he 
one day to his troopers, “we are likely to become very worthless in 
this state of inactivity. We shall give our enemies courage by cur 
seeming want of it. Iam sick of this idling. Let us go out to-mor- 
row, and stir up the Spaniards. Between this place and Andri or 
Barletta, we may happen upon some of their detachments, and then 
the honor to whom God shall give it.” 

These words were quite acceptable to his men. Glory was then an 
object, and not merely a compliance with the absolute and specific re- 
quirements of duty. They rose early, some thirty in number, and, 
with the good knight at their head, rode forth toward the enemy’s 
garrisons. Fortune favored their desires. ‘They met a body of Spa- 
niards, larger than their own, commanded by a brave gentleman, 
named Don Alonzo de Sotomayer, and closely related to the “great 
Captain” himself. “Now for battle!” says Bayard,—“Let each man 
take care of his honor; if I do not my devoir this day, call me ever 
after a braggart and a coward.” Then, lowering his visor, and cry- 
ing “France, France !” he put his horse to the gallop, and led the way 
for his comrades. They were met with fierce courage by “St. Jago” 
and the Spaniards. ‘The fight was obstinate and long, but the valor 
of the good knight determined the issue. ‘The Spaniards were put to 
flight. Pursuing their Commander, the taunts of Bayard made him 
stop. “Turn thee, cavalier,’ he cried out to him as he pursued,— 
“Turn thee, cavalier! Great will be thy disgrace if thou shalt die 
flying. Better an honorable death than a flight so shameful.” The 
sting was felt. The proud Spaniard gave him battle with the cou- 
rage of a lion; but he was forced to yield to the better strokes and for- 
tune of his foe, and to save his life at the expense of his liberty. But 
captivity in the hands of such a foe as Bayard, whom the biographer 
styles “the adopted son of Dame Courtesy,” was coupled with no hu- 
miliations. Our hero yielded him one of the handsomest apartments in 
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the castle, supplied his wardrobe, and, upon his pledge of honor, gave 
him the entire freedom of the castle, putting no guard upon his foot- 
steps. But the Spaniard abused this courtesy. We are not to forget 
that the chivalry of Bayard had survived the order. Don Alonzo 
grew weary of his abode and stole away from it, was pursued with 
promptitude, and brought back with shame. Bayard was properly 
incensed. He put the prisoner in close confinement, in no mood to 
receive further pledges. His ransom was shortly after paid, and, be- 
fore his own eyes, distributed by his conqueror among his soldiers. 
But the matter did not end here. It soon came to his ears, that Don 
Alonzo complained of the treatment he had received, as unworthy of 
a gentleman and cavalier. Our good knight was suffering from 
quartan ague when he heard it, but was so incensed that he at once 
sent his slanderer a challenge. “If you refuse to retract,” said he, “I 
am resolved to make you—my person against your’s—on foot or on 
horseback, as it likes you best.” The answer of the Spaniard was a 
defiance. “I never,” said he, “unsay any thing which I have said, 
and you are not the man to make me.” Bayard, we may add, was so 
thoroughly angry at the dishonorable conduct of this cavalier, and 
longed so ardently to punish him, that he would not have had the re- 
sponse more pacific for ten thousand crowns. 

Bayard was still feeble from his ague when the day appointed for 
the combat drew nigh, a fact of which his opponent was well aware. 
When he appeared onthe field, equipped as a knight, on horseback, 
Don Alonzo required that he should fight on foot. This privilege lay 
with him. This was an ungenerous proceeding, which would not have 
been taken but for the supposed feebleness of our hero, and the conviction 
of the Spaniard —which, by this time, was that of all Italy—that a more 
adroit warrior on horseback was not to be found in Europe. When 
this requisition was made known to Bayard, he was troubled, for he 
had suffered that very day from the ague. But his bold heart did not 
allow him to hesitate. “Go to him,” said he to his friend, “and 
hasten him, and say to him, that even this shall not stand in the way 
of his redressing my honor. I will fight him in whatever way he 
chooses.” This readiness of Bayard was in no respect agreeable to 
our Spaniard, for though a brave man, the’ prospect of an encounter, 
a outrance, with one so renowned, might naturally make him doubt- 
ful of the issue under any circumstances; but there could be no eva- 
sion now, and, plucking up heart, he advanced to the conflict with 
sufficient firmness of countenance. The friends of Bayard were not 
without their anxieties. His present feebleness was apparent in his 
countenance and step; and his opponent was not without a high repu- 
tation, also, among his people, as a stalwart and skilful combatant. 
Both parties, accordingly, looked to the issue with very great anxiety. 
The attendants of Bayard were Bellabre, an old and long tried com- 
rade, who acted as his second, and the Lord de La’ Palisse, who kept 
the field on his part. Those of Don Alonzo were Don Diego de 
Quifiones, his second, and Don Francisco de Altemese, the keeper of 
the field for him. The weapons were the long rapier and poniard. 
Ere they approached, and when Bayard had already entered the field, 
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he threw himself on his knees in prayer; this done, he stretched him- 
self out at his full length, and kissed the earth, Rising then, he 
made the sign of the cross, and walked straight toward his enemy,— 
as calmly, says his biographer, as though he were in a palace, about 
to dance with the ladies. “Senor de Bayardo,” said the Spaniard, as 
they, drew nigh to each other, “que me quieres?”—(Lord of Bayard, 
what is it you want of me?) “Je veulx deffendre mon honneur !”—(L 
would defend my honor!) was the answer, and with the words they 
rushed into conflict. At the first thrust the rapier of Bayard grazed 
the face of his opponent, but without mischief, and beautiful was the 
play which succeeded. Never were two champions more equally 
matched. ‘The Spaniard put forth his best powers, and they were 
deservedly held in estimation. How brisk were their assaults, how 
prompt the recovery, how admirable the defence. Fora long time 
there were no hits ; but as the parties grew more and more excited, 
Don Alonzo, deceived by a ruse of the French knight, laid himself 
open for an instant, and that instant was fatal to his life. The rapier 
of Bayard penetrated his throat full four inches, and in such a man- 
ner that it could not be extricated as they stood. Feeling himself 
mortally wounded, the Spanish knight dropped his sword desperately 
and grappled his enemy with his hands. He, in turn, having no lon- 
ger use of his weapon, grasped his assailant in like manner, and in a 
fierce wrestle they strove, until they fell to the ground together. Bay- 
ard made up in agility what he ‘acked in strength, and, while falling, 
contrived to put himself uppermost, and, in the moment of the fall, to 
extricate himself. Drawing quickly his poniard, he put it to the nos- 
trils of the Spaniard, with the brief summons,—“Yield or you die!” 
Ere he could answer, the unlucky Don Alonzo was no longer sensible 
to fear. His second interposed. “Senor Bayardo, ja es muerto ; ven- 
cido aveis!”—(Lord of Bayard, he is already dead!) “I would it had 
fallen out otherwise,” said the conqueror, with unaffected sorrow,— 
“Senor, have I done enough?” “Troppo, Senor Bayardo por Vonor 
@ Espana!” —(Too much, my lord, for the honor of Spain.” Bayard 
yielded the body to his friends, then fell on his knees and gave thanks 
to God that he had redressed himself without hurt, and with so much 
honor. Such was the wild religion of the time, which felt no hesita- 
tion in invoking the sanction of Heaven upon deeds by which its 
most vital laws were violated. ‘The behavior of Bayard, on the field, 
won the applauses even of his foes. This affair added greatly to his 
fame. All parties admitted that the Spaniard had deserved his fate, 
and that never did good knight administer it so courteously, and with 
such exquisite grace. 

The Spaniards were very far from satisfied that the French cham- 
pion should triumph so completely over one of their most esteemed 
watriors, and they strove constantly to find some way in which to 
revenge themselves. But their desires were for a time arrested by a 
truce between the rival armies, which was to last for two months. 
The partisans of either side looked with impatience at this interrup- 
tion of their usual exercises; and the Spaniards, who were burning 
to distinguish themselves at the expense of the French, having some 
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distinguished combatants among their knights, availed themselves of 
the armistice to pursue their sports in and about the fortresses which 
the latter occupied. Here they tried various modes of provocation, 
such as are permitted to rivals who are yet assiduous to keep up terms 
of courtesy, and, on one occasion, meeting with Bayard and another 
kmght, they frankly murmured at a truce which prevented them from 
winning honor by their prowess. One bold fellow, Diego de Bisaigne, 
who had belonged to the company of Don Alonzo de Sotomayor, and 
was by no means disposed to forget his defeat and death, proposed a 
fight of ten or twenty on a side, to take place during the continuance 
of the truce. The beaten to remain prisoners of the successful party. 
Bayard was the last person in the world to suggest any obstacles to 
such a pleasant arrangement. “Be it as you wish,” he replied prompt 
ly. “You are here some thirteen cavaliers. We will meet you eight 
days hence with an equal number, and he then, who hath the bravest 
heart, let him show it!” They separated, after having made precise 
stipulations as to the time, place and circumstance of the combat. 
Both parties assembled promptly at the appointed time. Crowds of 
all nations came also as spectators. The ground was carefully cir- 
cumscribed. He who passed its limits was to be declared a prisoner. 
He who should be unhorsed was to fight no longer. This last clause 
in the arrangements led to a baseness on the part of the Spaniards. 
Instead of maintaining the combat, man to man, they dishonorably 
addressed themselves, as by concert, to the killing of their enemies’ 
steeds. Eleven horses of the French were thus slain, and their riders, 
' perfectly unhurt, were thus put hors de combat. Bayard and the Lord 
of Orose, alone, maintained their saddles ; and so skilfully and gallantly 
did they maintain them, that the iards took nothing by the base- 
ness which had braved so much. Individuals could make no impres- 
sion upon these two knights, and when charged by the whole troop, 
they retired behind the horses that were slain, which served them for 
a rampart. The honor of the day was accorded to the French, since, 
with but two knights aguinst thirteen, they could not be overcome in 
a conflict of Pray ved The parties separated with the night; but 
not without increased admiration of the exquisite prowess, and won- 
derful spirit and skill of the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 
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Tue idol of old worship had but one, 

And a dull feature, simply to inform 

With a base terror. Different far, the God, 

Of these advancing ages; who, still new 

In every varying seasons, through all hours, 

Puts on fresh garbs and guises,—looking forth 

Sometimes in storm and thunder,—in the cloud 
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THE MINIATURE.” 


That ruffles the blue beauties of the sky,— 

In all the charm and change of field and flow’r, 
Broad ocean and slight brooklet ;—nor is seen 

In any change but such, as, still supreme, 

Makes glorious his own attributes and sway ! 

Thus wondrously array’d, in ancient time, 

As now, in the accumulated change 

Of glory upon glory, how the seers 

Of the barbarian ages had been dumb! 

How had the Chaldean shepherd, in affright, 
Struck sudden, yielded at his idol’s feet ;— 

Or, with a hopeless terror, gathering up 

His household goods and gods,—with hasty stride,— 
His wife, eold, clinging wildly on his arm, 

And his grouped children round him, stood prepared 
Upon his cottage threshhold, hush’d with fear, 
Ready for flight! 


THE MINIATURE. 


Pve thought upon it long, aad to my eyes, 
Howe’er my feet have wandered, it has been, 
The sweet star that has guided through the night, 
And brought me home again. I’ve worship’d it, 
Even as the Hindoo maiden, her gay boat, 


* Of flowers, her heart’s first fond experiment, 


Sent down the Ganges. [ regard it now— 
Though all my flowers have withered, and my boat 
Been baffled nigh to shipwreck—having loss 

Of what the waters give not forth again— 

With a beseeming reverence. And, it is all, 

So valued, but an image—one that needs 

No color from the artist’s brush, to raise, 

In features sensible. They have been touch’d, 

In more intense embodyings. Pearl and gold, 
Are but slight gear, its riches to secure, 

And honor by their setting. Would’st thou see ?— 
It is the picture of a delicate love, 

Fair lady, and I’ve set it in my heart— 

There, could’@t thou look, thy own unwitting lips, 
Would murmur, with misgiving, to thy self, 
“Where sat I to this painter?” 
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THE EPOCHS AND EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, AS SUIT- 
ED TO THE PURPOSES OF ART IN FICTION. 


THE SATTLEMENTS OF COLIGNY 


CoMPREHENDED within the same period of time which we have 
ventured to describe as the most valuable in all our history for the 
general purposes of art in fiction, are to be found a series of events, 
which, as they took place in our own neighborhood, and seem to be 
singularly susceptible of poetic arrangement and illustration, will 
demand our passing consideration. Our allusion now is to the famous 
settlements—famous because of their objects and melancholy termin- 
ation—which were made in Florida, under the auspices of Gaspard 
de Colignyy Admiral of France. ‘These colonies were composed 
wholly of that class of religionists who were known as Huguenots— 
a name, the origin of which, though universally employed then, and 
since, in designation of this people, is buried in impenetrable obscurity. 
We take for granted that it will not need that we should dwell upon 
the history of this people, or upon the particular policy which gov- 
erned their great leader in determining to plant them in Florida. We 
have no reason to suppose that a period of such great importance in 
French history, to say nothing of our own, has been left unexamined 
by any intelligent American. Enough for us to remind him of the 
angle event that most concerns us,—the fact that such a policy was 
carried out to experiment,—to a series of experiments,—which, under 
gthe most cruel auspices, failed entirely of their expected fruits. 
- The Huguenots, led by Ribaulgand Laudonniere, appear to have 
traversed gg inconsiderable portions of Carolina, Cieorgia and Florida— 
countries, all of which were at that time distinguished by the common 
name of the latter. Finally, settling on the frontiers of the former 
State, they proceeded to entrench themselves and to explore the coun- 
«try. These leading facts are sufficiently well known. It is not so 
well known, however, what a fine series of romances belongs to this 
history, needing only the most ordinary developments of art, to render 
as highly distinguished and delightful as those of any history, the 
foundations of which were laid in the most adventurous and primitive 
periods of society. Let us trace, with hurried pencil, the events in 
this connexion. The spot is chosen for the fortress of our Hucuenots— 
an island in the friendly waters of an Indian territory, to which, from 
the magnificence of the bay, the French give the name of Port Royal. 
The fortress of La Caroline springs up amid the shade. Its cannon 
are mounted, its magazines prepared, its cabins raised, its provisions 
stored, and then, the duties which he had undertaken being all com- 
pleted, Ribault departs for France, leaving a small colony of twenty- 
four men undér¢he command of one Captain Albert. His purpose is 
to report Progress at-home, and to return with new supplies. Our 
interest lie@ mot in his path, along the dark waters of the deep, but lin- 


_ over abe spot~which has go strangely, of a sudden, been trans- 
erred from the care of its savage to that of its Christian masters. A 
colony so emall, and so thoroughly isolated from its accustomed 
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world—thousands of miles from home and help, surrounded by herds 
of savages,—few in number, feeble in resource,—pocrly supplied in 
ions, and depending, in so many words, purely on themselves 

jor all of comfort and safety they could know,—would,—so one might 
‘ y suppose,—harmonize in their objects, and yield a hearty 
and affeetionate support to the common interests. ‘This would seem 
, to be due equally to the social tendencies, as to the obvious Si 


for security, of a petfect and habitual unanimity among them. Suc 
however, was not the case. It is not so sure, at this late period, a 
in the imperfect condition of our authorities, where and with whom 


the error lay by which this hopeful scheme was defeated. By the 


colonists themselves, suchas survived the expedition, the guilt of its” 
failure is ascribed to their superior. Albert, their Captain, seems 9 
have been one of those ordinary men whom it is easy to apoil by ele 
vation. He soon converts his authority into a despotism. With @ 
feeble and wanton passion for the display of his power,—under some 
slight provocation,—he singles out one of his men, who happens to 
be a favorite among the people, as a proper object for its exercise ; and” 
him to a penalty,—something short of death, indeed, but 
hh, in the condition of the colony, seems to have been wors¢- 
than death itself. At least, it appears to have been thought so. Hé 
sends the offender into banishment. He is exiled from his Christiag_ 
comrades, consigned to the dangers from wild beasts of the forest, of 
to dangers scarcely less terrible, at the hands of the capricious savage, 
It is the cruel resolve of Albert that he shall perish. No food ig” 
allowed him beyond the supply for a few days, with which he i 
furnished when first expelled from the walls of La Caroline; and hi 
comrades are forbidden, under like Penalties, to extend himyany relief” 
It is the hope and the conviction of the cruel despot, that his victim: 
doust dio of starvation. He is deceived ;—he lives. He “is provided 
— hunger,—he is consoled by society. We know this from the 
icles, but nothing farther. The poet alone, or the romancer, can_ 
declare boldly by whom he is succoured—who brings him nourish 
ment and food,—who cheers him in the lonely haunts of the forest 
who encourages him to live and to Rope, in despite aud defiance d 
that tyrant who had decreed that he should despair and die. Wag 
not his exile shared by some gentle damsel of the woods—some Poca 
hontas of St. Helena—nay, was it not because of the smiles of som@ 
such bright humanity that he first suffers the doom of banishment 
There is some faint tradition that will justify this conjecture. Now,— 
‘the poet ever avail himself of this suggestion—should he vem 
gong, to insist upon this as, in truth, the history, where is thé 
, to start up and gainsay it with a solemn chronicle? »Whert 
is the critic who, if the artist shall have performed his wotle he 
reasonable skill, shall dare to insinuate a doubt of ‘his veracity? 
is by the excellence of ‘the art that the fiction ig,converted into 
futh ; and all malleable conjecture, not conflicting with the unques 
tionable and.the known, is truth sufficient for all tha, purposes of 


try. 
But the exile is consoled and succoured—we will suppose, in the 
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ce of any certain particulars, by the sympathies of the Indian 
1. But this is not all—he is avenged. Hated by his com- 
der, he had qualities to endear him to his comrades as well as to: 
dusky beauty of the savage. They rise in arms against the 
ny which oppresses them, and Albert perishes in the conflict 
‘which ensues , 
» Such a story might end here. Properly grouped, and with the ad- 
dition of such other persons of the drama as the action must have 
ed,—though history does not deem it necessary to record their 
es—and the parts have quite a dramatic finish, and maintain the 
ic fitness and dependency. The action being single, that of the 
of the banished man from exile, and the overthrow of the op- 
r, affords the happtest opportunity to the artist to introduce and 
ally with gi-events, whatever adjuncts of terror or of tenderness he 
4 , ptivity by the Indians, his rescue by the dusky maiden,— 
ir mutual loves,—the jealousy of Albert, etc.,—these are all topics 
; hich suggest themselves naturally for employment, in the develop- 
‘ment of this little history, in a form either narrative or dramatic 
' But this story of Albert forms but a single scene in this domestic 
‘history. The residue, if less dramatic, will prove itself scarcely less 
full of susceptibilities for other forms of art. Let us continue the 
‘parrative. Albert being slain, the insurgents choose a successor; but 
this event, though it quiets the strifes among themselves, is very far 
m bringing peace to the little colony. Their exile has been pro- 
cted—thew supplies from France have failed them—they have 
ade enemiés among the Indians, and, yearning with the maladie du 
er they resolve upon returning to their European home. But how? 
‘They are without ships and wit architects But where the in- 
‘Rlinations of the heart are fervent, the mind readily furnishes, in most 
‘cases within human power, the agents by which its desires may be 
fealized The simple narrative which tells us of the modes and sub- 
‘stitutes which they employed in building and rigging up their little 
brigantine, with which to traverse the long ways of the Atlantic, is 
pleasingly pathetic. How, without artifices of any kind, they yet 
ventured upon one of the most’ noble of the mechanic arts. How 
they gathered from the oaks the moss, and from the pines the resin, 
with which to make tight the seams of their vessel—how the Indians 
brought them cordage for tackle, made doubtlessly out of moss also;— 
and how their own garments furnished the frail canvas. ‘These are 
all minutie which, however, work upon our sympathies with an influ- 
ence such as belongs to the pages of that dear little book of details, 
the Robinson Crusoe of our childhood. Drunken with joy, according 
to the old chronicler—a joy that grew out of the simple fact that they 
had once more turned their eyes in the direction of La belle France,— 
they put to sea, rashly, like greedy and thoughtless children, without 
any adequate supply of food, without giving any heed to the aspects 
of wind and weather. The usual narrative of ocean caprice ensues. 
Tossed about and baffled by storm,—out of provisions and out of 
water—despair seizes upon their hearts ; and here follows one of those 
terrible events which we shudder to imagine can ever occur to add to 
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the thousand humiliations which sometimes track the footsteps of 
unfortunate humanity.— 
“Savagely 
They glared upon each other—all was done— 
Water and wine and tood—and you might see 
The longings of the cannibal arise, 
, (Although they spoke not,) in their wolfish eyes.” 
One of their number is demanded, as a victim, to pacify the now 
frenzied appetites of the famished wretches who remain.— 
“At length one whisper’d his companion, who 
Whisper’d another, and thus it went round, 
And then into a hoarser murmur grew 
An ominous, and wild and desperate sound ; 
And when his comrades thought each sutf’rer knew, 
*T was but his own, suppress’d till now, he found ; 
And out they spoke of” ots for flesh and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food.” 

Lots were not necessary in the present instance. The brave fellow 
whom they had rescued from the tyranny of Albert, proves his grati- 
tude, and justifies the interest which they had shown in his behalf, by 
voluntarily subjecting his own bosom to the knife _ Here is the exhi- 
bition of a magnanimous soul, surrounded by terror and agony, yet 
rising up without fear, and utterly superior to both. What a model 
of manly defiance, and strength of heart, for the genius of painting 
or sculpture,—what a scene for Michael Angelo or Fuseli How the 
poet of the terrific and intenser passions, Milton or Danté, would have 
given this terrible scene, in a few bold touches, as Byron has given it 
in details. What a picture of the wild phrenzies of the heart—its 
deep desolation—its fierce despair—its degrading willingness to pro- 
long life on any terms; and its individual example, woithy of record 
in all ages, of that sublime resignation of soul, which scorns to strug- 
gle against fate with the impotent blindness of fear, and disdains the 
life which can only be preserved by a loathsome sacrifice of all its 
‘humanity. The offer of the victim is accepted. The sacrifice of 
their brave companion is made; and, strange to say, these miserable 
outcast Huguenots—denied, as it would seem, by the shores of two 
continents—finally reach Europe in safety. 

But this issue does not conclude the enterprise, the history of which 
is much mare full of the tragic than has been shewn already. Igno- 
rant of the fate of the former, and too late to afford them succour, a 
second colony repairs to La Caroline. Laudonniere, their new Cap- 
tain, finding the place abandoned, is discouraged from any attempt to 
renew the settlement in the same spot. He views it as of evil omen, 
and, proceeding farther South, builds a second fortress, and the Indi- 
ans, as in the case of his predecessor, gather to his assistance. An 
error in his policy and humanity, is yet a source of poetic and roman- 
tic material, which the imaginative writer will readily conceive. 
Laudonniere foments wars among the natives, selects one tribe for his 
alliance, lends the force of his arms to the support of one faction 
against another, and converts crowds of willing friends into troops of 


watchful enemies. It is not easy to secure the affections even of the 
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tribe which he sustains. The Indians withhold their supplies, and 
hig people suffer accordingly. Insurrection among them, is the natu- 
ral fruit of privation. They conspire against him—penctrate his tent 
jn armour, at midnight—drag him on shipboard, and, with weapon at 
his throat, extort from him a regular commission of piracy. How 
they coursed, whom they captured, and by what means they were 
finally destroyed, are all facts of curious interest and value, which 
may be found in the record. It is not for us to dwell more particu- 
larly on them, or to do more than suggest their susceptibilities. It 
peeds not even that we should say, that—in the materials indicated,— 
in the novelty of the events—their exciting character,—the daring 
temper of the persons concerned,—the various passions brought into 
play, and the final and highly tragic issue which closed the deeds of 
the adventurers—to say nothing of the privileges afforded by that 
condition of palpable obscure which is due to the absence of all de- 
tails—will be found all the resources and facilities, which, in the case 
of preceding histories, have been as the canvas and the colour in the 
hands of the successful artist. P 
But the truly sublime and terrible catastrophe, to this sad tale of 
colonial enterprise, is yet to follow. ‘The closing portion cf this his- 
tory is one of peculiar grandeur— bright with a lurid sort of bright- 
hess—a strange, wild mixture of glare and gloom, such as startles us 
at first, then half offends and repels, and half delights, in the auda- 
cious pictures.of John Martin. We have said that the colonists of 
the French Huguenots—another name for a sect of religionists 
ofessing thé protestant faith. We need not remind the reader of 
istory, of the melancholy truth, that religious conflicts are, of all 
others, distinguished by the most shocking disregard of all the prin- 
ciples and precepts of humanity. ‘That these poor adventurers were 
protestants and French, were twofold reasons why they should be put 
under the ban of the Spanish Catholics, by whom, in the name of 
Spain, a vague title was asserted to the whole of the vast country into 
a few acres of which they had driven their stakes. ‘This claiin was 
now to be asserted, and this hate satisfied, by deeds which seem to 
have been almost peculiar to the Spanish practice in America. There 
was a famous—or rather an infamous—Captain of that time—a man, 
cold, dark and designing, who was chosen to assert the rights and the 
religion of Spain, in reference to the Huguenot settlers in Florida. 
Brave, indeed, as was unquestionably the Spanish distinction in those 
days, this man was totally wanting in those gentler graces of cha- 
racter which subdue the asperities of valor, and soothe, where they 
cannot soften, the severities of war. Pedro Melendez was not less a 
bigot in religion, because he had been heavily amerce: for crime. He 
prepared to atone, to his king and his religion, by the commission of 
@ darker crime than any in the already long, black catalogue of his 
past offences. He descended upon the Huguenot settlement with a 
superior power. Unhappily, the forces of the latter were divided. 
One portion maintained their fortress, while another, and the larger, 
kept the sea. The fierce valor of Melendez, aided by a cruel fortune, 
and stimulated by the fierce fanaticisin of religious hate, enables hin, 
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to storm the fortress. That he conquers, offers no reason to his bigot 
nature, why he should spare his foes. Such of them as escape the 
sword in the assault, and yield to his mercy, are hurried to the neich- 
bouring tree. None were permitted to live who confided to his faith. 
In this bloody manner nearly two hundred persons perished. ‘This 
auto da fé accomplished, High Mass was celebrated upon the scene 
of massacre; and while the earth was yet smoking with the blood of 
the innocent, the place was dedicated to God, by this miscrable 
butcher! 
The fate of those who had sought safety on the seas, was not more 
te. Pursued by the Spanish armament, and scattered by 
_ Horm, they abandoned their stranded vessels and sought safety along 
the shore. They had weapons in their hands, they could fight, they 
were still fiee, and resolved with desperate valor that they would die 
like men. It was in an evil hour that they altered this resolve. But 
the constant pressure of ill fortune had chilled their hearts and sub- 
dued the courage in their souls. They hearkened to—they treated 
with the murderer ‘They knew, and feared his faithlessness, yet they 
listened to his words. The false hearted Spaniard invited them to 
seek his mercy. A few of them suspected, as well they might, the 
value of his assurances. These held themselves aloof, and found 
their safety only as they did so. The greater number, worn with 
toil, sinking from famine, and hopeless of better things, resigned 
themselves to their fate, rather than prolong the exhausting conflict 
with necessity. ‘l'hey complied with the invitation of the Spaniard 
to treat for their surrender. A curious scene now followed. A small 
river ran between the opposing armies, while the conference between 
their chiefs proceeded on its banks. On one side stood Melendez, 
sternly phlegmatic, coldly resolute in all his requisitions. He pro- 
vides a boat, and offers to the French officers every facility for pass- 
ing to and fro, while the treaty is in progress. Nay, he even goes 
farther—he sets food and refreshments before thera, and, with a rare 
exhibition of the demoniac spirit, he conducts them to the plain 
where lie the carcasses of their comrades, yet ungathered, in their 
gore; and, after all, coldly requires that they shall confide in his 
mercy—that mercy, of which, he himself, in the same moment, af- 


fords them the most terrible spectacle. In vain do they expostulate. . 


He demands that they shall surrender at discretion. Certainly, with 
this bloody evidence before their eyes, it was the strangest fatuity, 
that which prompted them to give ear, fora single instant, to the 
cruel monster. But that despair which enfeebles the heart, asserts a 
still more tyrannical force upon the judgmenr. Perhaps they even 
gathered hope from that frank exhibition which he presented them 
of his former cruelties. It would seem by this that he meant to say, 
“my anger is pacified.” At all events, by whatever process of thought 
they were persuaded to a compliance with his will, it is very certain 
that they yielded for themselves and people. In small detachments, 
just so many as the boat can carry, they are ferried across the river. 
Each division, as it arrives, is conducted out of sight, to the plain 
where their comrades were butchered, and there, man by man, sub- 
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jected to the same bloody doom. Melendez superintends the execu- 
tion. He is described as deliberately drawing, with his cane, a line 
along the sands, and thus designating the precise spot where the 
butchery must be done. He has no relentings) No generous im- 
pulses soften his stony heart, at any moment, in this dreadful execu- 
tion. He spares none—placidly superintends the crime till it is finally 
complete in the silence of the last expiring victim, and tums away 
with the spirit of one well satisfied that he has done a work as ac- 
ceptable to Heaven, as it was to the kindred soul of his sovereign. 

It is grateful to know that all were not thus confiding—that all’ 
did not perish in this wretched manner, the tame victims to their 
own imbecility and the tiger fury of their foe. One small body of 
men, endowed with a nobler spirit than their comrades, confiding to 
their own weapons rather than to the words of the Spaniard, com- 

lied him to terms of safety and comparative indulgence. Another 
Band of twenty men, following the suggestions of their brave captain, 
disdaining the terms which their comrades had secured—perhaps, and 
properly, despising their securities—preferred rather to trust themselves 
to the deep thickets of the wilderness, with all their savage posses- 
sors, than the faith of their Christian enemies. Separating them- 
selves from those who submitted, they disappeared from sight. ‘The 
Spaniards sought for them in vain. ‘Their farther history is a blank. 
They were never heard of more! What was the fate of this little 
band of Huguenots? ‘There may be an answer, hereafter, to this 
question. It may be that, their probable fortunes, rich in variety of 
adventure, and glorious by the golden tints of romance, shall yet 
delight the fancies of our children. They may be inade to see, in all 
the colors of the Epic muse, that terrific picture of sacrifice which 
we have feebly shown—that strange, dark strife—so cruel yet so 
picturesque :—in the fore-ground, that fierce fanatic warrior, standing, 
cane in hand, upon the shores of the San Matheo, and marking along 
the sand that slight, but dreadfully intelligible line, to be afterwards 
made more legible in blood. In the distance, the little boat, bringing 
the captive Frenchmen, ten by ten, little dreaming of the fate that 
awaits them, unconscious, like sheep to the slauchter, moving on to 
perish, by sudden stroke where that unseen line is drawn. 

It is something to know that this massacre was avenged. ‘The 
soul feels a fierce delight, which even Christian tuition does not 
always subdue, when it is told of the vindictive retribution which 
follows the deeds of the cruel upon the unoffending Man's blood, 
shed by his brother, does not often cry in vain to Heaven! A_ hero, 
as religiously resolute in vengeance, as Melendez had been in crime, 
took upon him the work of retribution, and carried out the euds of 
justice, in punishment, upon the murderers. ‘The single spirit of re- 
tributive justice, by which the valiant Gascon, Dominique de Gorgues, 
was led to peril himself in battle with the Spaniards of Florida, to 
forfeit the protection of his own country, and win the admiration of 
all the states of Christendom but Spain, has given him a rank in 
chivalry, not inferior to that of Bayard and Dugueselin. It might 
be no difficult matter, even now, to make them the subject of story, 
and himself the hero of an epic song! 
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We must not linger upon this period, nor dilate upon its incidents, 
passionate and touching though they be. If we insist that there are 
thousands such, during this epoch in our history, we deal ,in no un- 
founded exaggerations. It would be easy for the romancer even now— 
the poet—such poets as we already possess—pursuing the proper 
methods, devoting himself, soul and body, to his art, and properly 
sustained by the sympathies, and encouraged by the obvious wants of 
the people, to work such details into a thousand exquisite and truthful 
fictions. He need not turn his eyes for the crude material to the ob- 
scure chronicles of foreign lands. ‘That which we possess, is not less 
susceptible of artistic elaboration; nay, in many instances, it is not 
only quite as good as the exotic, but rudely developed in the block, 
and ready to our hands. The outline of the statue is already in the 
stone—the image is half starting from the shade, and the divine 
conception looks out from its cloud, with eyes of sweetest soliciting, 
only waiting for the endowing hands of art, to become a living and 
a loving soul. ‘The studies yielded to the master of fiction by our 
moral progress, are not less numerous than those which the painter 
may gather, on every hand, from the matchless forest land through 
which he wanders. He has but to follow a like direction—to cut 
away the under-growth—to cast down the offensive and obtrusive 
object—to bring out into bolder relief such forms as merit to be made 
particular—to be raised into superiority, and elevated by appropriate 
tributaries—and the work is done as he could wish it. The creation 
is here—already in our possession—it is the clearing—the elearing 
only—which has need to follow. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of later periods, which, of 
less value to the artist, are perhaps of more present interest to the 
reader. These, however, must be reserved to another chapter, when 
we hope to conclude these essays. 
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My portrait !—will it serve when I am dead, 

To bring me to thy memory—when beside 
\ Thy cheerful fire, thou sit’st at eventide, 

Musingly resting on thy hand thy head ; 

And, from thy mantle, with unconscious glance— 
How full of speech to friendship !—I look down, 
To meet thine eye fixed on me in a trance, 

That speaks dear memories of a season known, 

Precious to both, and full of a sweet faith, 

That won the heart by fond soliciting, 
To that fresh time in nature, the young spring, 

Ere hope has found denial, or love scaith— 

And to believe in what we see and hear, 

Wins all that hope may seek or love find dear. 
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SONNET.—THE RETURN. 


Tuey brought him home to die—he who had grown 
A stranger to his people, and had sped 
So far and long, that love had made her moan, 
And deemed him silent with the numerous dead! 
Yet was he unforgotten. Fondest eyes, 
Had look’d for his returning :—truest hearts, 
Had trembled with the hope that seldom dies, 
Though all that might have nourish’d it, departs! 
He had gone forth all lovely. Hope had gone 
Before him, a fond harbinger. He went 
To reap the fruits that grow from youth well spent 
And not in days of profligate fancy known !— 
But the fruits withered ere maturity— 
And, hopeless, home they brought hitn, but to die! 


THE SUBALTERN’S YARN; 
OR, A DAY'S SCOUT IN THE 


Lb FLORIDA CA 
I. 


WE were on station at Tampa, that loveliest of all places of thi 
Southern country, just at a juncture when the Indian warfare was 
most distressing. All attempts to pacify the red man had proved 
unavailing. They had tasted of blood, had revelled in its intoxicating 
draughtS, and were deaf to argument and expostulation. Repeated 
efforts of this nature had only led to repeated barbarities, and the 
patience of the country was at length fairly wearied out with the 
fruitless results of talks and treaties. Hostilities were renewed,—we 
were bid once more to let “slip the dogs of war,”’—literally, for you 
will remember the ridiculous clamor about Poinsett’s blood hounds— 
and, after a brief cessation from the active duties of the ¢ampaign, we 
were once more upon the alert, and in a situation to render necessary 
all our vigilance Our Colonel had his intelligence, and his look was 
troubled. We had our conjectures, and they were of a kind calcu- 
lated to trouble us also. All sorts of rumors were current in the 
camp,—rumors of Creeks and Seminoles, in large bands, preparing to 
surround us. It was known, that Octtiatchee, a chief of the former 
people, with a considerable party, was lurking on the opposite side of 
the river, in the vicinity of a defenceless hamlet of fishermen, and 
only waiting for an opportunity to assail them, without danger to 
himself. It was important to satisfy ourselves about these rumors, 
and to protect the people from their enemy. ‘This rendered necessary 
a scout, and a scout after an Indian foe, usually implies a ramble for 
twenty or thirty miles in all directions and in all sorts of a country. 
A more immediate and personal matter increased this necessity. We 
were all anxious about the fate of Little Jeremy, an express rider, 
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who had been despatched from Fort Annutiliga, as we well knew, 
with despatches of importance, and who had already considerably 
passed the time when his arrival might have been expected. Our 
commander was anxious about the fate of the express, and we about 
the rider. Little Jeremy was one of our favorites. A fellow of most 
infinite jest, a real first rate quiz, an admirable woodman, and such 
a horseman that some fancied, and I believe such was the poor fel- 
low’s own fancy, that he could, with moderate start, outrun a bullet. 
We shall see how far he was right in such a notion. 

Our anxieties were soon made to take a definite form. It was 
at the close of a gusty day in early spring, that orders were given 
to move two companies of infantry across the river. The move- 
ment was to be made after night-fall, and with the utmost secresy. 
The day that had begun in cloud and vapor, finally closed in storm 
and rain. How it blew that night, and in what torrents did the rain 
come down. Yet, the duty must be done. Our comrades were ac- 
cordingly ferried across the river, not without difficulty, but in the 
profoundest silence. Their post, in a dense forest of stunted growth, 
such as we Call a scrub, was pointed out to them, and there they 
were commanded to lie in wait for the coming of the Indians. That 
night was one of their anticipated visit, and the pleasant prospects of 
the night, with storm and rain, and shot and shout, may be better con- 
jectured than described. We, who had remained in camp, could 
readily conjecture the feelings of our detachment, without entertaining 
the least sentiment of envy. Chatting merrily over our comfortable 
fires, we forgot the hardships of the past, and did not think much 
of the future, in the hearty enjoyment of the present—and it would 
surprise youto know how completely we resigned ourselves to the 
annoying discomforts of our—comrades. ‘Truly, we left them alone 
in their glory. 

But our time was to come. In the midst of our glee and good 
nature, orders came for a troop of dragoons and a company of infantry, 
to hold themselves in readiness for a march by daylight. Being te- 
porarily attached to the staff of the Colonel, I necessarily came in 
fora share of this duty. When I listened to the rain, and as the 
wind howled and shrieked around us, I shuddered and shivered at 
the prospect ; but having laid myself out for duty fairly, I mustered 
all my philosophies to my aid, and threw myself down, as I was, to 
ponte | what little sleep i could before the moment of departure. I 
was up betimes, and, ere the day had yet begun to dawn, | had 
equipped myself, supplying my haversack with five day’s provisions. 
I mounted my horse promptly, and proceeded to join our Colonel at 
his tent. I found him in monstrous bad humor, as well he might be 
The rain was still pitilessly pouring down, and the transition from a 
snug bed to such an exposure, might well ruffle any temper. Our 
Colonel was naturally an irritable man, and his impatience and ill 
humor were now heightened to an extraordinary degree. Even the 
subdued jests and merriment of the men, as, in this manner, they 
sought to divert themselves and one another, from the too strict con- 
sideration of what they were compelled to endure, seemed to annoy 
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him excessively. He was a brave man, an honorable gentleman, and 
possessed some of the finest qualities of the soldier—was determined 
and energetic, intelligent and experienced, and, in spite of a rather 
too hasty and irritable temperament, was liked by all who knew him. 
But now the thunder-cloud which was discharging its fury upon us, 
was scarcely darker than that which was growing upon his brow. 
His impatience was increased by other causes than the storm, and 
his anger was somewhat justified by the failure of the dragoons to 
appear at the proper hour. It was usual for the subaltern officers of 
this body to take their time in moving whenever they were to ope- 
rate with infantry. They did not consider it necessary for them to 
march until they had given the latter a start of one or two hours, as 
they knew they could very soon be overtaken ;—and, acting under 
the usual convictions, they had given themselves no trouble to expel 
sleep from their pillows. ‘There was no stir, there was no sign of life 
in the dragoon camp, and our Colonel, subduing his angry mood to a 
quiet seeming, despatched a staff officer to the Captain of the troop, 
with a civil hint that if his horses were not speedily saddled and his 
men in motion, the adjutant might request the pleasure of taking his 
(the Captain’s) sword to Head Quarters. The message ended in 
some brief saying about court martial, which roused up our Captain 
of dragoons, in a humor not very much unlike that of our Colonel. 
With the sound of the morning gun, he came dashing wildly down 
to the landing, where the infantry was already crossing in the ferry 
boat. But not a dragoon was at his heels. He rode into the water, 
shouted, and looked around him for his men, in a state of great seem- 
ing bewilderment. 

“Captain L »’ exclaimed the Colonel angrily, “did not the 
adjutant inform you that I desired your troop to be here by day-break ?” 

“Yes, Colonel, and so I ordered it, but ‘“ 

“Sir!” interrupted the commander—“It was J that ordered it—your 
duty was to execute the order.” 

Our Captain was a very gallant fellow, of rather an impetuous 
temper. He replied to this comment by a stare, which, if it had in it 
some little token of respect, had much less of love and brotherly feel- 
ing. Bowing haughtily, he replied—“I am perfectly sensible of my 
duty, and consider it unnecessary that it should be explained to me. 
If 1 had a subaltern worth a ———!” The clattering of his horse’s 
hoofs, as, wheeling round, he dashed back furiously to the camp, 
drowned the conclusion of a sentence which was full of promise. It 
will not be unsafe to conjecture that the Captain of dragoons, when 
he reached the quarters of his swbs, played the part of Fag (Comedy 
of the Rivals) to perfection. As Fag, kicked by the master, extracts 
his own satisfaction, in like manner, out of the errand boy, so our 
worthy Captain, rebuked by his Colonel, avenged himself upon the 
drowsy subalterns, with superior acrimony. Ina few minutes they 
might be seen, with drooping heads and sullen faces, trooping down 
with their men, most of whom exhibited sufficient proofs of the ime 
prudent hurry of their reluctant movement. Some few were mounted 


and fully equipped, but others led their horses, their saddles and 
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forage bags thrown loosely over their backs, and both looking, for all 
the world, like a squad already discomfited. 

“I have the honor to report, sir, that my company is now ready for 
embarkation,” said our Captain approaching his Colonel, and bowing 
with the rigid coldness and military precision of Field Marshal Mar- 
tinet. 

“I perceive one of your officers without his sabre, sir. Is he under 
arrest.” 

“No, sir, it is with my permission that he leaves his sabre behind 
him. He prefers to carry with him a carbine and hunting knife.” 

“In future, sir, | wish to sanction such permissions. Embark your 
men.” 

So much by way of glimpse at our military discipline and its occa- 
sional indulgences. Our dragoons were soon across the river, and we 
followed them in the next boat. Communicating with the party in 
ambush, we found that they had been soaking in the serub to no pur- 
pose. At the signal, they emerged from their hiding places, lazily 
loitering, covered with mud, thoroughly exhausted, and looking as 
wo-begone as Falstaff’s regiment. Had the wife or sweet-heart of 
one of them, beheld the object of her affections in this trim—she had 
revolted from him forever—she had scarcely known him. We had 
enjoyed ourselves at their expense during the night, but the laugh 
was now against us. Their troubles were over for the present—ours 
to begin. ‘They were to return to the repose and the security of camp, 
while we were to take the woods and weather. Verily, they had 
their revenge. We were already thoroughly drenched, and, as we 
met, they jeeringly congratulated us upon the prolongation of present 
prospects—wished us a pleasant encounter with the creeks (not In- 
dians) and promised to keep us in kindly memory while enjoying the 
merely mortal luxuries of turtle soup, and a warm bed after it. We 
strove hard to put a good face on the matter. ‘The soldier, however, 
soon learns the philosophy of good humor. To grin and bear it, 
consoled with the assurance that all’s one, and all conditions equal, 
a thousand years hence, soon enables him to jest, after a fashion, 
with ill usage and bad weather; and, thus encouraged, we fiourish 
our caps to our retiring comrades, and mock them—and ourselves 
too, | may say—with promises of better fortune to ourselves than had 
fallen to their lot. We affected to exult in prospects of prisoners and 
plunder, though traversing, in pursuit of them, a country, made up 
of dense hammocks and impassable swamps, in which fifty Indians 
might easily elude, harrass and laugh to scorn, a thousand of the 
best troops of Europe. 





CHAPTER II 


Thus, then, grinning all the while against the grain, we rode along 
in the rain, very slowly, to enable the infantry to keep up with us. 
The fall of water was incessant. The heavy, chilling mist of the 
forest seemed to penetrate to our very bones. ‘Thus we traversed 
wood and thicket, penetrating with excellent guides into all suspected 
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places—but without profit. Not an Indian could be found—not a 
twig which he had broken, not a track which he had left, not a 
trace, the discovery of which might have provoked some little plea- 
surable excitement among us. Never was a more dismal march un- 
dertaken with so little seeming necessity. At length, about 10 
o'clock in the day, the storm ceased. The clouds were dispersed, 
and the sun shining out cheerfully, contributed in some degree to 
lessen the tediousness of our march. Cold, wet and weary, we 
reached the edge of a large pond where a halt was ordered. Here 
our Colonel, in spite of his perseverance and stoicism, manifested 
some small syinptoms of fatigue. His impatience had been cooled 
by the falling waters. His irritability had worn off. He now as- 
sembled his officers graciously around him, and with great compla- 
cency and admirable good humor, he let us understand that he had 
been provident enough to bring with him a bottle of capital brandy. 
Capital brandy! A bottle of capital brandy! Reader were you ever 
on a scout—a scout in Florida—in a rain storm, marching for four 
hours, wet, cold and weary. Did you ever, after this, halt at the 
order of your commanding officer? Were you then summoned to 
his presence. Did he then, after having been in a humor to have 
burnt brimstone by a look, suddenly vouchsafe to smile upon you, to 
congratulate you on the rest from your labors, on the cessation of 
the storm, and to wind up all with a polite intimation of a bottle of 
capital brandy near at hand? If so, you need no words to under- 
stand what an excellent spirit was suddenly diffused among us b 

the promise of this excellent spirit. What smiles, what rubbing 
together of the hands, what an amiable mood, what exquisite merri- 
ment. At that moment, our Colonel did appear a most noble fellow. 
We forgot his anger and impatience. We heard nothing but his 
charming sentences. “It is first rate, old brandy, 1805—he pleased 
to join me, gentlemen.” How charmingly he spoke! With what 
generous frankness, and how full of poetry were his melodious sen- 
tences. ‘The effect was irresistible on all. Our dragoon Captain, 
who, five hours ago, had looked thunder at him, was now all good 
nature and benevolence. His humor was inexhaustible. His jokes 
told on every hand, and stirred up a thousand echoes. Even the 
sabreless dragoon, who, preferring bowie knife and carbine to broad 
sword, had provoked such a glance of disgust from his commander, 
as made him inly swear never to forgive him, had forgotten all, in 
the newly acquired grace of his smile, the sweetness of his tones, 
and the spiritual nature of his refreshing communications. “Hark 
ye, Scipio!” cried the Colonel to his sable follower—and not waiting 
for any answer from us, as he might, without any great stretch of 
imagination, guess what it would be,—“Away, sir, and bring my sad- 
dle bags.” Scipio disappeared, and the laugh and the jest, born of 
our excited expectations, enabled us to wait with tolerable fortitude, 
for his return. Scipio was slow. The delay was suspicious. Even 
the jokes of Capt. L began to fail, and all eyes insensibly tured 
in the direction in which Scip had disappeared At length he came, 
moving likeaterrapin. What could prompt this seeming reluctance ? 
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But the saddle bags were in his hands, and we could forgive any 
thing. Our fancies grew eager and impetuous. Already we felt 
the precious liquor upon our lips. Already we grew strong and fresh 
beneath its reviving influence. Talk of your temperance societies, 
indeed. _ I tell you that the very idea of that draught was more grate- 
ful to us at that moment, than would have been all the inspired homi- 
lies of that good and great man, Father Matthew. 

“The bottle!” cried the Colonel, as the black drew nigh. “The 
bottle!” was the subdued echo which passed through the circle. 
Every eye followed the movements of Scipio. Was it because of his 
consciousness of the important relation in which he stood to our hap- 
piness, that the movements of the fellow were so leisurely made? 
“The brandy!” cried the commanding officer, to quicken his move- 
ments. “The brandy!” was the unthinking echo from the subs. 
The hand of the negro penetrated the bags, slowly was it withdrawn, 
bringing with it the seeming object of our hopes. Cautiously, he 
approached to present it to his master. A keen, suspicious eye might 
have seen that, at the same moment, he watched with furtive glances 
the movements of the party he addressed. 

“What's this!” exclaimed our Colonel, with some misgivings in 
his look. “Why, you scoundrel! why do you give me an empty 
bottle.” 

The negro looked wild, and, stammering confusedly, awakened an 
awful suspicion in my mind at once. 

“Bring me the bottle of brandy that I gave you to put up for me.” 

“Dis de bottle, Colonel,” was the desperate reply. “I ‘speck he git 
turn upside down in de saddle bags, and all spill out.” 

You should have seen the face of our excellent commander, at the 
moment of that cruel revelation. “One single moment motionless he 
stood.” The thick speech of the nerro—his faltering tones—his side- 
long, hesitating movements—all betrayed the secret. ‘The brandy 
had leaked out, true, but its course had been down his own throat. 
It was thus that he had consoled himself for the privations of the 
march—thus that he had striven to guard against cold—and it was 
with this precious spirit that he had neutralized the soaking rain, 
which, without such a protection, had penetrated our bones and mar- 
row. “Qh, villain!” was the only exclamation of our Colonel—an 
exclamation which we had not strength to echo. Despair had seized 
upon our souls. We were all aghast, and watching the terrible effect 
which the disaster had produced on his countenance. Nothing can 
express it. Analogies are wanting. Napoleon at Arcola, unhorsed 
and floundering in the marsh—rising, half stifled, sneezing, sputter- 
ing and swearing through jets of mire, was but a feeble image of that 
rage and fury which was working in our Colonel’s soul ‘The spec- 
tacle sobered Scip in an instant. He began to feel his danger. He 
saw what he had to dread, and his body might be seen gradually 
sidling off in the direction of the nearest covert. “Oh! villain!” was 
once more the exclamation of our chief, and with a look, changing 
from despair to demoniac fury, he raised the empty bottle aloft, and, 
with terrible whirl, sent it, with locomotive speed at the head of the 
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offender. Well for Scip that his eye had been so vigilant—that his 
soul had so truly warned him of his danger. Ducking his head with 
monkey dexterity, the missile whizzed into the woods, where he fol- 
lowed it, with all the fleetness of a guilty apprehension. A roar of 
laughter from the group, saved Scipio from the stirrup leathers. It 
disarmed the Colonel. A soldier’s philosophy is of instantaneous ac- 
quisition. We had no help for it, but to laugh, and so ludicrous was 
the flight of Scip, so very ridiculous our own exaggerated hopes and 
their sudden disappointment, that an irresistible sense of the amusing 
absurdity of the scene came over us all. Our Colonel strove vainly 
to resist the example. But it was contagious, and, sneaking back to 


his post, in the midst of our cacchination, the offender escaped all fur- 
ther punishment. 


Our respite had been brief. ‘The signal was once more given to 
mount and set forward. We did so in better spirits. The smiles and 
sunshine of the natural world possess a magical effect upon the moral ; 
and, cheered by the genial warmth of the atmosphere, and soothed by 
temporary rest, we were now as merry and elastic, as, but a few hours 
before, we had been sullen and discontented. In this mood we dashed 
cheerily across the swollen waters—into wide and gloomy marshes, 
through the dreary barrens of pine, and sifting every suspicious ham- 
mock within our reach. Our route lay in the direction of Fort Annu- 
tiliga. We pursued a narrow trail, such as our express riders were 
apt to take in preference to the more open, but longer wagon road. 
Our guides were two negroes and a friendly Indian. They were the 
best in the country, but they had found nothing. Still no signs of an 
enemy. Yet a keener watch, or more vigilant search was never 
maintained by scout. We began todespair—to grow hopeless of good 
fortune—and, wanting all means of excitement, to relapse into the 
sullenness of the morming, when a sudden whoop from our Indian 
guide warned us of a discovery. We were on the edge of a ham- 
mock—dense, dark, silent—chatting carelessly, and without expecta- 
tion, when the cry smote sharply and startlingly upon our senses. 
We darted instantly in the direction of the sounds, and, as we ap- 
proached, could see our guides, closely examining the ground, the 
Indian uttering, at times, a low scream of satisfaction, as he lighted 
upon new discoveries. Cruel, indeed, was the spectacle that met our 
eyes, and very startling was the glimpse which it gave us of the 
savage atrocities of Indian warfare. We passed by the extinguished 
remains of a recent fire; near it lay the carcass of a horse which, 
though half devoured by wolves and vultures, was recognized as that 
of little Benjamin. ‘The wretched man himself—what remained of 
him—protruded from the ashes of the fire. His body was almost 
entirely consumed, His limbs lay apart like the fragments of so 
many brands, as we see them by the road side, after the night camp 
of the wagoner. Enough remained to show that, before it had been 
comunitted to the flames, the body had been horribly mutilated. ‘The 
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proofs were numerous of a gross and savage barbarity. Near the spot 
we found the saddle bags of the wretched victim. The mail had 
been taken from them, the packages torn open and their contents 
scattered over the ground. 

A closer examination revealed the palmetto beds in the covert 
where the savages had lain in wait for their victim. They were 
evidently but three or four in number. In all probability they had 
kept a pat ent and sleepless watch at this spot for twenty-four hours, 
in expectation of their prey. ‘The trampled grass, the crushed and 
broken palmettoes, gave proof that he had not fallen without a strug- 
gle. ‘The shot which had slain his horse, had not touched him, or 
had wounded him but slightly. Little Benjamin, though a joker, 
and a good fellow, was one to die game. He had fought bravely for 
his life after they had got him down, and he possessed the muscle no 
less than the courage, to give his enemies some work before they suc- 
ceeded in despatching him. The conjectures of our guides, drawn 
from their poney tracks, was that they had come froma distance, 
from the swamps of Charlopopha, where it was known that a large 
band had taken refuge from the troops still operating in that quarter. 
This deed accomplished, they took the back track, and were now— 
where it was our business to seek them out. 

For this search every man was eager. Little Benjamin was a 
favorite, and the recollections of the past, with the shocking spectacle 
in our sight of his mangled fragmentary carcass, aroused a passion 
of fury which searcely yielded to discipline. The gleaming eyes, 
the muttering passion, evident on every hand, declared the impatient 
spirit which yearned to grapple with the murderers. Every sensa- 
tion, even among the most cowardly and weary, was lost and swal- 
lowed up in the one singlé and impatient desire for revenge. And 
now, under this intense anxiety, might be seen some proofs of that 
looseness of discipline which is perhaps unavoidable, among the 
characteristics of an irregular warfare. But our Colonel, was once 
more the rigid superior that he had shown himself at starting in the 
morning. Showing the best qualities of a commanding officer, he 
suppressed the impatient impulse, so far, at least, as to compel the 
necessary Obedience to his orders. Cool, calm and resolute, without 
a vestige of indecision or improper feeling—without a sign of emo- 
tion, unless it were a slight paleness of his cheek—the only sign of 
his own indignation which he suffered his features to display—he 
showed his capacity to control the most impetuous natures. His voice 
silenced all others. His orders were given as clearly, and were as 
promptly executed as if his troops were on drill. A group of infantry 
dashed out from the ranks, taking the tracks of the Indian pontes. 
They were brought back by their officers, and made to temper their 
valor, under the exacting demeanor of their superior. 

How brief were the preparations. How soon was all arranged for 
the pursuit. ‘To tell off the men—to devise the necessary plans— 
were the work of a moment. Then the guides took the trail with 
the dragoons, while the infantry pushed forward in a trot 
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CHAPTER IT 


In single file, and in profound silence, we rode along the narrow 
and almost imperceptible trail through the hammock beside us— 
forced sometimes to cut our way with our sabres through the dense 
undergrowth, and the wandering and sinuous vines which traversed 
and beset the path. Our Indian guide, true as a blood-hound, and 
with all his instinct and sagacity, led us rapidly along the trail. He 
was of the Tallahassee family—one of a tribe which bore a deadly 
hate to the Mickasukees, by whoin it was more than suspected that 
the butchery had been done. He was moved, accordingly, by some- 
thing more than belonged to the duties of his task. He too, had his 
personal revenges. 

The hammock was more than a mile wide. We soon passed 
through it, still following the trails, and came out into an open pine 
barren. Here we found where the savages had camped the night 
before. From the freshness of their tracks, we conjectured that they 
had lingered on the spot until near the cessation of the storm. They 
were then but a few hours before us; but their movements had been 
rapid. This we could see by the impressions made by their ponies; 
but, unapprehensive of pursuit, they had taken no care to conceal their 
trail. Thus then, we had new motives to exertion. The foe was 
still within striking distance; and the eager fury which we felt 
was heightened at the prospect, now before us, that it might be grati- 
fied. We pushed forward in a fast trot and in perfect silence for seve- 
ral miles, until we reached a deep and rapid stream—one of the tribu- 
taries of the Hillsborough—much swollen by the heavy rains. Our 
horses were forced to leap from a high bank into the water. Here, 
we had nearly suffered a disaster. ‘lhe horse of one of the dragoons 
became unmanageable and threw his rider into the stream. He was 
but a youth, and totally unable to swim. The boy gave a single 
shriek and sunk ; but, rising in the next moment to the surface, he 
was grappled by the officer whom we saw, at starting, preferring a 
carbine to his sabre. He seized the lad by the collar, drew him with 
vigorous muscle across his saddle, and bore him safely to the oppo- 
site banks. We all arrived in safety. The trail was easily resumed. 
Leading through a long range of open woods, we followed it with 
little effort. You have been on a deer hunt. You have dashed off in 
pursuit, hoping to turn the animal, when he has broken cover, and is 
making to leave the drive? Well, you can imagine better than I 
describe, the excitement of such a pursuit as ours. But, instead of 
the timid deer, ours was the wolf of the forest. Instead of the grate- 
ful impulse of the sportsman, we were moved by the most absorbing 
of all passions—that of revenge. There were no shoutings, no hal- 
looings, no horns, no hounds ;--and the intensity of the chase was 
heightened by the very silence that was observed. ‘The death-like 
calm upon the woods was only broken by the dull, but regular tramp 
of our horses. We could think, in pauses, brief intervals of impulse, 
even in such an absorbing enterprise. We were evidently approach- 
ing an enemy—the most wily and insidious. We knew not of their 
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numbers. The party we pursued might conduct us to the ambush of 
a force far greater than our own. There was peril. Which of us 
might fall. Who, among us, was chosen of the fatal sisters? We 
could think hurriedly such thoughts, even as we flew, but there was 
no diminution of our impatience. The slightest hesitation of our 
guides awakened the murmurs of the men. They wanted blood. 
They were not wholly free from the instincts of the red man whom 
they sought. 

It was late in the afternoon when we entered a wide savannah, the 
flowery and still-glittering herbage of which sent up a most delicious 
fragrance, as if in tribute to the sun. It opened upon a prairie a mile 
in extent. This was terminated, on our right, by a small lake, on the 
edge of which was a hammock. Here, as we were pressing forward, 
a caution from our guides made us slacken speed and move more 
warily. Reaching the open ground by the lake, we perceived the 
light, upward-curling smoke from a fire, which an Indian was kind- 
ling near the hammock. ‘Two others were seen, at the same moment, 
in another direction, armed with their rifles, and cautiously stealing 
up toa deer which was quietly grazing upon the prairie. It was 
quite a picture. As little did the deer suspect the approach of the 
Indians, as the latter ours. But this was not a moment for the ap- 
preciation of the picturesque. Other tastes and far different feelings 
were at work. We had approached, unseen, within a hundred yards 
of one of the savages. A second was at much greater distance. 
They evidently belonged to the party by whom Little Benjamin was 
butchered, and we looked impatiently to our Colonel for the proper 
order. It came. 

“Skirt the hammock, my men, and cut them off.” At the word, 
twenty dragoons, under the lead of a gallant officer, dashed swiftly 
to the right and placed themselves between the hammock and the 
lake. ‘lhe Indian at the fire drew their shot, and he was seen to 
hobble off into the hammock. 

“Take them if you can, alive!’—shouted the Colonel—“if not 
kill—kill !” 

Capt. L obeyed the order. The line was broken at the word. 
The Captain, with a part of his troop, bolted through the lake at the 
nearest Indian, while a subaltern, at the head of the residue, rushed 
head-long across the prairie in pursuit of the other. But his good 
star favored the fugitive. He gained the hammock amid a shower of 
carbine bullets, and made his escape. The nearest Indian was recog- 
nized by our Tallahassee as the chief of the Mickasukees. Here 
then was a prize. As he heard our alarum, he bounded for the cover 
of the hammock. But we were already between him and his hoped 
for refuge. The warrior awakened in his soul, as he felt that his 
worst peril was at hand. He turned upon us bravely, with the aspect 
of one prepared to perish like a hero and achief. Standing in the 
water near the shore of the lake, he deliberately loaded and discharged 
his rifle three several times at the advancing dragoons. At each shot 
a horse was tumbled, the rider remaining unhurt. The third was 
the last shot that fate permitted him to make. The brave fellow, 
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whose horse it struck, was far in advance of his companions. As 
the animal received the bullet in his shoulder, the fright and pain to- 
gether, made him wheel aside and dash off in an opposite direction. 
His rider, finding it impossible to hold him in, fixed himself firmly in 
his seat, threw the bridle over his arm, then writhing about in his 
saddle, he levelled his carbine and shot the savage through the heart. 
In the moment of his mortal agony, he leapt with a terrific yell, into 
the air, then fell forwards, dead before he touched the water. ‘Twenty 
bayonets were darted into the prostrate carcass, twenty horses leapt 
on and over it, before it could be rescued from the vindictive fury of 
the men. The brave Capt. L. who had slept so late that morning, 
covered the body with his own, and protected it from farther outrage. 
The trumpet sounded “the assembly’—the dragoons sullenly recov- 
ered their ranks, and order was finally restored. While this act of 
death was in progress, the curtain of the night was falling. ‘The sun 
went down amidst a flood of glory. ‘The infantry joined us shortly 
after, and bivouacking near the lake, we made our arrangements to 
follow up the trail at dawn. But one day’s scout will suffice for a 
single sitting. We may resume our narrative hereafter. We buried 
the Micasukee chief at midnight, an hour most appropriate to his 
gloomy and desperate career. 


ON A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 


‘Tis glorious all!—Here nature spreads 

Her haughty heights, her verdant meads, 

And, lavish of her beauties still, 

Adorns them well with bloom and rill; 

Relieves, with swelling steeps, the plain, 

Then gently smoothes to lawns again; 

Or, in a bolder mood, uprears 

The mountain brood of thousand years, 

That tow’ring boldly to the sky, 

Would seem its heights to scale, its thunderbolts defy. 


Here may the eye, with eager ken, 

Survey smooth grove, and sudden glen, 
And, with a spirit rivalling, 

Our own up-soaring eagle’s wing, 

Track the huge masses that grow proud, 

In garments of the storm and cloud; 

Or, in their azure mantles seem, 

The happy realm of many a dream, 

Where still the red man’s spirit roves, 

In search of blesséd airs and flowery groves. 


Yet with reluctant spirit still, 
I feel soft vale and rugged hill; 
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Not half the rapture they impart, 
Which else had swell’d this truant heart, 
‘ Wert thou, thus far remote, but here, 
With me these new delights to share; 
With me to climb the hill, and rest 
In hollows near the eagle’s nest, 
And, while the clouds swim far below, 
3ehold, with eyes of mine, in dream, the wondrous show 





My heart is in the yellow leaf, 
I feel that spring of life no more, 
That once, when all my hours were brief, 
Could every blessed hour restore ; 
Could bring to life the perish’d joy, 
And still recall with morning hours 
The evening vision, sweet but coy, 
That waved my fancy on with flowers. 
—No more! 


Ah! very sad to memory’s heart, 

The mournful truth that all is o’er; ‘ 
The things most dear to love depart, 

Stull murmuring, though we plead, ‘no more;’ 
Our bird, whose gay, beguiling song, 

Stull spell’d our steps through love’s domain; 
And all that countless, happy throng, 

‘That we may hope to meet again— 

—No more! 


Ah! words that strike with icy thrill, 

That chide us with defrauded hours, 
That rob us of our moonlight still, 

Our evening breeze, our morning flowers; 
Our faith in fancy—all that glows, 

For boyhood’s blessing, all his dreams 
His shadows crowning with repose, 

His love that most immortal seems. 

—No more! 
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A FOREIGNER’S FIRST GLIMPSES OF GEORGIA 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. GUENEBAULT 
II. 

Our progress now was a dreary one. We rode for many miles in 
these mountain ranges without finding a single habitation. The sun 
was excessively hot, and more than once we felt like yielding by the 
way, and resigning ourselves, like children exhausted with play, to 
slumber beneath the neighboring trees. But, a strong effort of will 
restored our energies, and a little before noon we were rewarded for 
our extra exertions by glimpses of a little hovel, that seemed, at a 
distance, to promise refreshment and repose. Before the door of this 
wretched dwelling stood four tall fellows armed with their rifles. 
Their gigantic statures reminded us of that ancient brood, who, piling 
Pelion upon Ossa, had attempted the walls of heaven. Truly, the 
comparison was by no means a strained one, in those mountainous 
regions. The forms of these lads of the forest were as symmetrical 
as tall. Their long, lustrous, black hair, clustering from under large 
brimmed hats, descended in massve curls down their athletic shoul- 
ders. Their keen dark eyes followed our every movement, with a 
vigilance which could not have been more piercing had they medi- 
tated mischief. Suffering from excessive thirst, we asked for milk. 

“Milk”—said one of the Anakites—“we haint got: we keeps no 
cow.” 

Seeing our looks of disappointment, he added kindly—“but we 
have tetters !” , 

“Tetters!” We were mystified. My friend and self exchanged 
glances of doubt and inquiry. “Tetters” might be a good-substitute 
for milk—some famous beverage perhaps—which would answer the 
purpose just as well. While we mused with this new hope, our mys- 
tification was farther increased, by the additional suggestion of the 
spokesman—“and they are mighty sorry tetters, too, stranger” 

The sphynx, this time, had made her enigma still more intricate. 
Neither my friend nor myself claimed to be an C&dipus. “Mighty 
sorry tetters,” threw us all aback. We might have stomached the 
tetters alone, but the compounds plagued us, and, puzzling our brains 
in vain, we turned to Beck for a solution of the mystery. The fel- 
low was looking on with a sly squint in his hither eye, amusing him- 
self with our embarrassment. Our silent appeal at length brought 
him forward. He threw himself into the attitude of the Dragoman. 
If he had served his apprenticeship at Stamboul, he could not have 
looked the character better. Flourishing his arms, with profound 
importance—waving them as it were, over the heads of the rustics— 
he patronizingly remarked :— 

“These here crackers don’t know much about good English. When 
they say ‘tetters’ they mean ‘potetters.’ ‘Mighty sorry’ is ‘monstrous 
bad’ or ‘powerful bad’—jest which you like best.” 
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A long involuntary groan followed this lucid explanation. Oui 
supposed substitute for milk, was not likely to answer. We alighted 
from our steeds, however, and, in the absence of a better beverage, 
rambled off to the waters of a little brook, gliding over a floor of peb- 
bles, which stole away but a stone’s throw from the wretched habi- 
tation. 

If our giants had been for us objects of interest, our appearance 
was no less of a marvel and curiosity to them. M. Nicollet, carried 
his barometer, slung in its wooden case over his shoulders; and on 
mine was strapped the sextant, in the fashion of a knapsack. ‘heir 
wonder kept them silent for a while, but, with evident self restraint, 
and an uneasiness which at last found vent for question. “Stranger,” 
said the lad who had puzzled us about the “tetters—“I say, stranger, 
are you a doctor? You carry your truck, your plunder, I reckon, in 
this here box ?” 

“Truck and plunder!” what could the fellow mean. I was mys- 
tified once more. It was | who was addressed, but I had no answer. 
I was compelled again to look to our Dragoman. Beck felt that his 
consequence was rising. Employed asa guide only, he had suddenly 
risen to the dignity of interpreter. He was a man of tongues—a 
fact which, I venture to say, he never before suspected. “‘T'ruck,” 
said he, looking complacently about him, “means physic—plunder, 
baggage.’””* 

‘he barometer next fixed the attention of our companions, who, 
assuming it to be an instrument of music, would have M. Nicollet 
play for them. ‘They were hardly satisfied to believe any of our ex- 
planations. While this by play was in progress, we were all going 
forwards to the top of the mountain, where it was proposed that we 
should take an observation with the portable barometer. This point 
reached, we halted and began our preparations. It happened that 
while | was opening the box containing the quicksilver, one of our 
tall recruits brushed my elbow inadvertently, causing me to spill a 
small quantity of the subtle fluid upon the ground. Its light and 
shining particles at once drew their attention, and, simultaneously, they 
resolved that it was one of the precious metals, and a scramble en- 
sued for its recovery. ‘T'he scramble became a scuffle, in which, I 
regret to say, that the ties of blood were seemingly forgotten. Cuffs 
and kicks were the common counters among these unnatural brothers, 
and leaving them, now grappling their mutual throats, and now, on 
their knees, pursuing the fugitive liquid, we hurried off to pursue our 
discoveries in less troublesome and doubtful companionship. 

It was seven in the evening. The sun had already disappeared 
from our sky, for our route led us through a deep and winding gorge 
in a secluded portion of the mountains. The twilight was but an 


*The Dragoman was not altogether right in this explanation. Truck and 
plunder, in the patois of the Southern country, are synonymes, and signify 
wares, baggage, merchandizes, medicine, or, indeed, any thing which the tra- 
veller carries with him. It is, in brief, his load, his burthen. The wonder of the 
forester was at the shape and appearance of the box, being unlike any that he had 
before seen for carrying the baggage of the traveller, or the wares of the tradesman. 
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instant pause between the sinking of the sun, and the rising up of 
the dusky shadows which precede the night. ‘The trees were mass- 
ing themselves in one dense outline of wall. We could no longer 
individualize, with any certainty, the objects that were spread around 
us. Emerging at last from the gorge of this narrow defile, we came 
into a more open, but still solitary dell. Here, the first object that 
arrested our attention wasa fence. Against this we beheld, ina 
nearly erect position, something that seemed to us a stick of timber. 
But it was soon perceived that the timber had some motion. An in- 
stant after there was a gleam as of some bright object. A beam of 
ight seemed levelled before our advance. We grew nervous. What 
could this be? We were answered by the slightest noise in the world, 
no less than the gentle clicking of a gun-lock. We got anxious. 
That we should be thus suddenly put in bodily danger, without a 
word of warning, without sound or summons ffom human throat, was 
any thing but agreeable. We could no longer doubt that a rifle pointed 
at us with its unerring bullet, and that some reckless savage crouched 
behind it, with his finger already on its trigger. Before we had made 
this discovery, Beck was already on his feet. His practised eye, 
which seemed quite as admirable by night as by day, had made out 
the danger as soon as we had caught our first glimpse of the object. 
Crouching to the earth, gliding from bush to bush, he advanced to- 
wards the danger. His own rifle had been cocked as soon as that of 
the other, and the promptness with which he had taken the several 
steps in his progress—the skill, the readiness, the vigilance—at once 
gave us a happy idea of the resources for war, native and acquired, 
of the American forester. Beck was no longer in sight. Suddenly, 
however, his approach became known to the person who watched us, 
“Stop!” was his summons—“who comes!” ‘hen we heard Beck’s 
answer—as smooth and quiet, as if all was perfectly nght: “Friend !"— 
“I said ‘friend,’” was the remark of our guide afterwards, “but I was 
ready to give him a crack for all that.” Other words ensued, then a 
pause, and a good understanding soon followed between the parties. 
Their weapons were lowered, and, creeping out from his defences, a 
dark giant figure crawled slowly towards us, his rifle on his arm— 
that constant companion of the forester—but without other garment 
than his inexpressibles. His manner was rude and scorful. His 
tones were gruff, and spoken with the snarling, snapping voice of a 
cur dreading the loss of his bone. “What do you want?” he demanded. 
We told him that we were strangers, travelling for curiosity, and de- 
signing to encamp for the night in that part of the mountain. To 
propitiate this wild man of the woods, we added, that we should be 
obliged to him for any services that he might render, and would re- 
ward him for them. Muttering something by way of invitation, he 
pointed in the direction of his cabin, and showed us the way over his 
fence. He gave us no explanation of his condition, and of the rea- 
son for his military watch upon the road. Doubtless, he had good 
cause for the latter; and, for the former—let us seek it, dear reader, 
in the interior of this low and blackened hovel. What a picture of 
wretchedness is here! Verily, to live, great are the straits to which 
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our humanity is subject. Will it be believed that this wild man is @ 
father and a husband, and is bound, by the indissoluble ties of a 
real affection, to such objects as usually subdue the passions, and 
elevate the better portions of our nature into mastery over all the rest. 
There was no mother present—but there were eight famishing chil- 
dren, destitute of any decent garment, squatting by the fire and greedi- 
ly feasting upon a few potatoes, which seemed to constitute their only, 
and eagerly desired supper. Four stakes driven into the muddy floor 
and covered with the untanned hide of an ox, made the bed of the 
family. An old worm eaten chest, and two ricketty and bottomless 
chairs, completed the wretched furniture of this wretched hovel. We 
were humbled by this spectacle and that of the famishing children. 
Hastily opening our saddle bags, we laid bare our better stock of 
provisions, and fairly distributed them around. The heart of the 
savage man was toughed as he saw us about to feed his young. 
When, in turn, we approached him with the food, he buried his face 
in his hands, and wept bitterly. ‘The savage was stilla man. The 
sweet springs of his humanity were not utterly dried up. He could 
still weep those distresses of his young which were, possibly, not in 
his power to prevent. A few kind words seemed to comfort him. 
He rose from the earth, grasped our hands with spasmodic energy, 
and tried, but in vain, to give us thanks. A nervous contraction of 
his throat stifled the strong accents. He could only sob, and we 
looked with wonder, at the big tears as they forced their way through 
deep channels in his emaciated cheeks. ‘There was no doubt that a 
heart, still tender, in spite of all its rudenesses, worked for good in 
the bosom of the very man whose murderous rifle had been lifted— 
perhaps in intensest goadings of desperation—at our unoffending breasts. 
We could read the agonies of that heart, in the overflowings of his 
eyes, and in the agitation which shook his frame, much better than 
in any of his accents. ‘I'he poor fellow seemed quite overcome by 
our exhibition of kindness, to which he was unaccustomed, and pre- 
ferring to escape from a presence which operated to restrain his emo- 
tions, he soon disappeared with our guide, and we could hear the 
joint strokes of their axes, felling trees and cutting up the billets which 
were to maintain our fires through the night. They soon returned 
with arms well filled with combustibles, which were carried to a spot 
which we now singled out for our encampment. Our host was paci- 
fied, his tears had ceased to flow, and in place of them his rugged 
features wore the kindest expression of good feeling and gratitude. 
Busily did he strive to render things as comfortable as he could about 
us. ‘The fire, under his ministry and that of Beck, was soon kindled, 
the supper soon cooked, and we, really charmed with the picturesque 
resting place we had chosen, were well satisfied, after our meal had 
been discussed, to lie down beneath the open sky, and listen to the 
copious narratives—chiefly of the Munchausen cast—with which our 
inimitable conductor labored to regale our fancies. ‘Thus listening 
we slept, wrapped in our cloaks, our saddles for pillows, the sky, 
flowered with its incessantly winking stars for our canopy, and our 
curtains of bush and leaflet perpetually undulating to the mild breezes 
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that crept up to us from the vallies below. We were roused again at 
midnight, in order to make a series of astronomical observations. 
These were equally satisfactory and pleasing, but need not be noticed 
more particularly here. It was remarked, among other things, that 
Aldebaran, that noble star which makes the eye in the constellation, 
“Taurus,” was precisely in the direction of our friend’s hovel. This 
is a fact to be remembered hereafter. Something of our future de- 
pends upon it. Our task over, we returned, very tired, to the camp, 
cast a few fresh logs on our fire, and soon lapsed again into that 
happy unconsciousness which was to give us strength for the next 
day’s travel. 

We rose at five in the morning. The sun was in all his glory, and 
from our elevation we caught his earliest beams, as his unshorn locks 
of gold glimmered softly over the distant forests. ‘The melodious 
notes of many song birds seemed to welcome his rising and our own. 
They were the first to hail our awakening with a voice of innocence 
and sweetness, if not of love. Ah! how chaste and beautiful, how 
pure and majestic, is the world entirely of nature—ere the footsteps 
of man hath taught caution, or his murderous hand has filled with 
fear, the bright creatures of her sky and forests. I shall never for- 
get the truly romantic pleasures of that night beneath the stars, or 
that morning in the first glances of the sun, upon that wild but 
charming mountain. Never to conscious eye, did night and morn- 
ing seem more romantic. Our souls that had been wandering in a 
maze of dream through the ethereal regions, were now suddenly 
stimulated with new born energies to explore earth’s mightiest eleva- 
tions. Our talk was full of mountain summits, and peaks that would 
give us converse with the stars!—alas! for our baser nature. In the 
midst of these swelling anticipations, we remembered two things— 
that we had not yet eaten breakfast, and that, after our liberal dis- 
tribution among the miserable children at our squatter’s wigwam, we 
had precious little breakfast left to eat. This little we soon dis- 
cussed with great satisfaction. Though we had been among the 
gods, we were only mortal; and the voracious appetite which we 
brought to our task provoked no profounder philosophy than a reflec- 
tion upon the keenness of the mountain air by which we were en- 
vironed. 

We resumed our labors, going over much of the route which had 
been traversed by Mr. Ellicott, when he made his observations to 
ascertain the 35° seperating the states of Tennessee, Georgia and 
South-Carolina. Wild as the country was in our progress, it had 
been found much more so in his. The Indian was still its inhabit- 
ant. We found the roads which his pioneers had cut in this. survey, 
though a new and immense growth already over-run the track. Our 
progress now lay directly up the mountain which had received his 
name. We mounted our ponies for the ascent, leaving our baggage 
and scanty store of provisions to the guide, after having whispered 
in his ear not to stint the young brood below in their dinner. In our 
eagerness for the march, we unhappily forgot to take with us our 
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small portable compass—an omission which brought its regrets after 
it with amazing rapidity. 

He who has never made a mountain tour on horseback will find 
it difficult to conceive the surprising strength and great sure-footed- 
ness of that admirable breed of little horses which nature seems to 
have created particularly for these regions. Those that we employed 
on the present journey were of a good description. ‘They served our 
purposes well, and enabled us in a couple of hours to attain the sum- 
mit of the mountain; but they played us a trick for it afterwards, 
acting, it would seem in the humor of that proverbial cow of the 
farm-yard, which, having filled the bucket with milk, very philosophi- 
cally kicks it over. We had tied these wayward creatures to a tree, 
and gone abroad seeking specimens of geology—collecting success- 
fully, and in a very short time were fully rewarded for our trouble— 
when a sudden and unexpected tramping of horses feet, down the 
mountain, drew our attention in that quarter. Without seeing the 
fugitives, we had some misgivings of the truth, and hurried back to 
the tree where our nags had been fastened, we were confounded to 
find one of them gone. He had taken French leave of us—a pro- 
ceeding which, I suppose, as his proprietor was a Frenchman, he 
took for granted could not be construed into an impoliteness. Con- 
ceive our perplexity and dismay. ‘To understand it well, and the 
chase we were compelled to give, it must be recollected that a moun- 
tain of the size of that on the summit of which we stood, is com- 
posed of many ridges all converging to a mass, so that the slightest 
change of direction, in descending, will probably bring you to a point 
several miles from that which you aimed for at the start. ‘This was 
our misfortune. We were thrown out by this misdirection in the 
chase. Our beast of a poney, head out and tail up, dashed away, 
along the mountain ridges, now concealed from sight by interposing 
thickets, now coming out into sight, with most provoking audacity, 

+ onthe top of some casual elevation. The vicious brute seemed to 
have a most perfect idea of the trouble he was giving, and appeared, 
indeed, to conceive and to relish all our perplexities. After the first 
brush of our excitement was over, he took the matter more coolly, 
and leisurely browsing as he went, would suffer us to approach within 
speaking distance ; and just when we became more and more hopeful 
of success, lo! his head once more stretched out, his tail was up, his 
heels in air, and presto! for another scamper—neighing and kicking 
up as in defiance, he would gallop away to another browsing spot of 
luxuriant grass, and indulging his equal appetite for freedom and 
forage, would quietly await our appearance before taking another 
start. His broken bridle hanging down to his feet, might be construed 
into a symbol of a servitude, which he had cast off forever. 

Thus baffled, he kept us going to and fro, now ascending and now 
descending the mountain; and fully four hours of toil and vexation 
elapsed before we succeeded in making the runaway captive. He 
finally fell a victim to his fresh and frolicsome disposition. Indulg- 
ing in the complete and various luxuries of his newly found liberty, 
he had, after freely browsing over his rugged pastures, proceeded to 
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roll and wallow, scratching his neck in the gravelly beds of the 
mountain, and whinnying every now and then, with the overflowing 
of his delighted emotions. But mark the usual effect of unbridled 
passions! His saddle, as he rolled over, rolled over also, and, getting 
beneath him as he rose, one of the stirrups was luckily caught by a 
stump! Oh! thrice blessed stirrup!—that thus performed a service 
for which nature and the manufacturer never designed thee! Oh! 
thrice convenient stump, thus promptly placing thyself in waiting, 
and certainly out of thy way, to become a poney catcher; and oh! 
thrice unfortunate poney, that thou couldst thus provoke thy indul- 
gent master, and, in a moment’s drunkenness of mood, incur the pun- 
ishment inflicted by his wrath and justice. Mountain of Ellicott, 
thou saw’st our judgment. Stump! thou witnessedést our tender mer- 
cies to that vicious brute—my friend, with his travelling boots, on 
one side, and I, on the other, with an oaken towel! 

After having sufficiently indulged in what a modern author has 
been pleased to style “Le plaisir des Dieux, et le bonheur des femmes” — 
revenge !—we thought our troubles at an end—for the day at least— 
but fate willed it otherwise—perhaps to punish us for too warmly 
punishing the poney. In the excitement of the chase, we had com- 
pletely lost the way, and to increase our anxieties black masses of 
storm and thunder were rapidly accumulating above our heads. 
Soon they burst upon us in all their fury. The rain came down 
in torrents, but we were too terribly warned against the treacher- 
ous shelter of the forest trees, as several were shivered by the thun- 
derbolt, at a very little distance from us, and in a very small com- 
pass of time. It was high noon when the storm came on. All at 
once we heard the tinkle of a bell down the mountain, and fondly 
thought we had only to keep the course which the sounds pointed 
out, to reach some sheltering farm-stead. But as we neared the spot 
whence the tinkle seemed to arise, we found our path crossed by a 
mountain torrent, swollen and rendered impassable by the storm. 
No other course was left us but to retrace our weary steps along the 
route we came. Half way up, our ears caught the noise of heavily 
tramping steeds. Looking up, we spied, just above our heads, a herd 
of wild horses. It was a striking and imposing spectacle. They 
hung above us, as it were in air, their eager nostrils dilated as exc 
by the storm,—their long tails spread out, and floating in the breeze. 
One mome ‘t they stood, snuffing intelligence from earth and air, then 
they dashed head-long out of sight, leaving behind them the crash of 
branches, and the faint echo of their flying feet. It was a sight for 
the artist of the Hippodrome -It would have ravished with exstacies 
the souls of the Jockey Club, and made all Tattersall’s alive with 
eyes! 

I was still eagerly gazing on their disappearing forms, when I heard 
a human shriek behind me! Was there to be no end to our excite- 
ments. I turned with a feeling of new apprehension to see my poor 
friend, Nicollét—man and horse—in a most unaccountable state of 
agitation and alarm! He was buffeting the air with wild and vio- 
lent hands—his features were distorted with an expression of most 
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intense agony ;—his horse was rearing and plunging, snorting and 
kicking—in short, like his rider, doing a thousand things, such as 
horse and rider, in their proper senses, are not expected to do. The 
sight was truly appalling, particularly as I could see no cause for an 
exhibition so frantic. Anxious and curious, I wheeled about, and 
spurred my horse towards that of my comrade. 

“Do not approach,” cried M. Nicollet-—“not a step nearer, but keep 
off as far as you can.” 

It was too late. Heedless of his exhortations, I drew nigh, and 
was soon involved in his disaster. In an instant, a thousand sharp 
needles were penetrating my body and that of my pony, and the 
piquant reception made us understand, without farther explanation, the 
reason for my friend’s dancing where there were such pipers. We 
had fallen upon a district inhabited by that fierce warrior insect of the 
hornet family, which, because of the particular uniform he wears, is 
called, in the language of the couutry, “The Yellow Jacket.” They 
soon covered our jackets with all the colors of the rainbow, fighting, 
like true republicans, “pro aris et focis.” Stung to the quick, broken 
down with fatigue, the storm increasing in fury, and the prospect 
utterly dismal to our eyes, we struck a track that led us down the 
mountain to a forked path, at the end of which we found the Ogechee. 
This we forded, the water covering our saddle skirts. After crossing, 
we pursued a trail, which, after many windings, brought us back to 
our starting place. We re-crossed the river and re-ascended the moun- 
tain, and, for a brief moment, were re-assured, both of us, by one of 
those singular delusions of the sight, of which there are too many 
instances on record, much more wonderful than ours, to make me fear 
that what I say shall be subject to questions. At one point in our 
progress, we were suddenly blessed with the smoke of a cottage. 
The little wigwam was in sight—the worm-fence, and all the green 
and beauty of the corn-fields. Even as we congratulated ourselves 
on being safe at last, the grateful vision disappeared. Smoke and 
cottage, fence and corn-field, all vanished, as if beneath the wand of 
the magician. Instead of these, a bald spot and an army of fallen 
trees lay before us, which, seen from our elevated observatory, had 
taken the aspect of the very objects we most craved to see. 

The rain continued with unabated violence, but we struggled on- 
ward, and, after many weary efforts, finally succeeded in reaching 
the summit of the mountain, precisely at the spot where our runa- 
way poney had escaped. We despaired of making any progress, 
our hopes ending only with the day. Night came on in her most 
dismal caparison. Storm and cloud, cold and darkness, were gloomy 
companions for the next twelve hours. What were we todo! Sub- 
mit! Grin and bear it, in the forcibly expressed philosophy of the 
western settler. We had no choice but to pass the might where we 
stood, drenched with rain, weary with toil, dispirited with defeat, 
and very melancholy, having not a morsel for supper A man who 
has his supper may stand misfortune. He may defy bad weather. 
But, wanting it, either of those is enough to bring him to despair 
It was yet to be ascertained. if, wanting food, we could procure sleep 
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Notwithstanding the warnings which the lightning had already given 
us, we chose for our sleeping place, a tree, forked at its foot, which 
permitted us to stand side by side. Our horses were relieved of their 
saddles, and made fast for the night. We were resolved to have no 
other stampede if we could help it. ‘Thus disposing of them, we 
proceeded to fix ourselves. To sit or lie, was evidently impossible. 
Our feet were already more than a foot deep in water. ‘I'he branches 
of the trees, now thoroughly saturated, so far from serving to shelter 
us from the rain, were now only so many gutters, conducting it 
directly to our persons, and subjecting us to some such douches as the 
Silesian Priessnitz is said to bestow upon his rheumatic patients. 
They came down upon us in volumes that would have cooled the 
hottest heads in Christendom, and thus prepared us for those cool 
reflections upon the blessings and beauties of scientific exploration, 
which, as we could neither sit, nor sleep, nor sup, must be supposed 
to have afforded us our chief enjoyments through the night. 

It was in the midst of a very deep and saddening reverie, that I 
was suddenly made conscious of a heavy, depressing mass upon my 
head, which forced my hat over my face to my very chin. Half 
suffocated, I tried to halloo but in vain. My voice stopped in the bot- 
tom of my throat. I was on the verge of apoplexy, and, nerved by 
despair, I seized and threw off the stifling and murderous burden, not 
knowing what it was. I suppose I must have been slightly dosing 
before, for I felt bewildered, and called out to my companion—“W here 
am 1? What’s the matter?” “Don’t you feel more comfortable?” re- 
sponded my friend in his sweetest voice. Then, without waiting for 
my answer, he proceeded to congratulate me and himself, upon his in- 
genious application. “Ah! I know you do. Itis a capital idea. 
You will feel the rainno longer. Capital !”"—he repeated exultingly— 
“Capital—a la guerre comme a la guerre.” And what do you sup- 
pose was this capital discovery? And what had he employed for 
his own head and mine, as a substitute for umbrellas—but the saddles 
of our horses. Mine he had thrust upon my head, as a sort of agreea- 
ble surprise. His he kept suspended over his own occiput, with both 
his hands. It was the refuge of a desperate man, this capital inven- 
tion, and his saddle was discarded very soon after I had got rid of 
mine. I am very sure, that, with his experience and mine, no one will 
feel anxious to secure the use and the merits of the discovery by patent. 

Before midnight the wind began to rise, and passing through an 
atmosphere icy with rain, became insufferably cold. Its fury scat- 
tered the clouds for a moment, the skies cleared, and the beautiful 
star “Aldebaran” ten times more beautiful than ever, shone suddenly 
out upon our eyes. We now remembered that, during our observa- 
tions the night before, this star had risen directly above the cabin, 
near ourcamp. This fact suggested to us the means by which to 
recover our way in the morning. In the brief moment that the light 
lasted, we took a careful survey of the trees around us, examined 
their forms, and the bearing of their several branches. Hardly had 
we done this, when our guiding star disappeared, swallowed by thick 
masses of cloud, which plunged us once more into utter darkness. The 
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storm which had lulled for a moment, came on with renewed energy. 
At first, a stream of air, as from a great distance, came whistling 
over us, as if cutting its way through a ship’s rigging; attaining its 
fullest powers, the whistle became 4 roar, which shook the forest 
about us. ‘Then came the rain sweeping in great sheets through the 
wood, swaying their tops to the ground, as, at the glance of the despot, 
the Turkish slave abases his forehead in the dust. If our hearts were 
stirred and shaken in their inmost depths by the awful rolling of the 
thunder, our eyes were blinded by the incessant lightnings of its bolt. 
But, more awful than all, the heavy stillness that ensued, as the crash 
of the thunder expired in prolonged echoes along the dreary solitudes. 
In the glare, we could see our horses crouching as near to us as they 
might get, seemingly conscious of the superiority of man, and fondly 
looking to him for protection. Innumerable runnels, that, in another 
time, stole quietly through their appointed channels, with a murmur 
that might have been a song, were now so many raging torrents, and 
wild cataracts, foaming and plunging from gorge to gorge, bearing 
along in their hadlong progress, the rocky fragment and the uprooted 
trees. Terrible was the night, and utterly beyond description and 
detail. The clouds, quietly grouping themselves along the sides of 
the mountain, were turned into so many glories, or fled entirely before 
the presence of the sun. And into what emeralds and precious gems 
did he turn the glittering rain drops that still lay upon each leaf at 
morning. What a change as if from the grave to the skies. The 
birds were once more piping merrily, and chirping to their mates. 
Yet, for us, piping was out of the question. We reversed the rule 
among the bacchanalians. “No song no supper’—with us, ran, “No 
supper no song.” ‘The prospect for breakfast was equally bad. Suf- 
fering from hunger, we suffered, strange to say, after such a rain- 
storm, even more from thirst. In pitiful case we emerged from our 
tree. Wrapped in the wet blankets of the horses, our muscles were 
so much contracted by cold, that we could scarcely stand erect, and, tot- 
tering towards each other, as we approached, our first salutation was 
that of our mutual craniums—a fair butting of heads,such as would have 
been not discreditable to the science of that famous amateur fighter 
that Judge Longstreet tells us about in the “Georgia Scenes.” But, 
it was needful to exert our energies. We now surveyed the trees, 
and recognized the marks which we had determined upon in the 
night, by which, through the aid of “Aldebaran,” we were enabled to 
find our way back to camp. Our appetite grew voraciously sharp 
with our progress, and under the keen solicitings of the mountain air. 
And such an appetite! For a moment—for a moment only—we cast 
a murderous look upon our ponies—and we were reminded of the 
plea which famine could advance, by that shocking story of the two 
Enalish surgeons, who, in the desert of Egypt, under a like pressure 
of starvation, cast lots for the privilege of taking their steaks from 
each others ribs. But this cannibalism we soon dismissed from our 
minds, and our ponies were left to the chances of a more natural 
death. We preferred riding to eating them. Part of the morning 
yas wasted in brooding over our forlorn condition, and trying to put 
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our wool-gathering thoughts in train for use. Remember the peculiar 
talent of our guide, we tried several times, but in vain, to imitate the 
yell of the Indian. At last, M. Nicollét, recovering the full use of 
his lungs and memory, gave a specimen of the war whoop that would 
not have discredited a well trained warrior. We listened in breath- 
less silence for awhile. “Hark! was thata sound!” “It is the crack 
of a rifle.” A moment after and there was another, and another, and 
then we yelled and shouted, so that not one but a tribe of yelling 
savages might have been supposed to have broken loose among the 
mountains. The shots contlnued to answer to the shouts, keeping 
us along the proper route, until at last we had the joy to discern, some 
five or six hundred feet below, the form of Beck, our guide, accom- 
panied by our host of the preceding day. Darting up the mountain 
with the agility of two chamois, they were both very soon beside us. 
Beck, looking still very pale and anxious, bounded toward us without 
speaking, grasped our hands, and caught us in his arms with an ex- 
pression of delight, which we felt very sure he could not feign. His 
companion stood respectfully a few paces behind, and with a melan- 
choly smile of gratitude, testified the pleasure he felt at meeting us 
again. ‘They evidently felt greatly relieved from their apprehension. 
Never shall I forget this meeting on the heights of Mount Ellicott, 
between parties who might be supposed so little to sympathise with 
one another. There, gazing at us with the earnest glance of respect 
and affection, speechless in his emotion, stood the bold wanderer, who, 
to gratify his revenge and satisfy the point d’honneur of his savage 
life, had slaughtered a whole family. And there was another, who, 
in defence of his wretched hovel and starving family, had levelled 
his gun at the breasts of these, whose absence had awakened his 
keenest anxieties, and whose safe discovery, had filled with an ex- 
pression of pleasure his worn and wretched countenance. 

“Whoop! whoop!” shouted Beck, as he recovered his wonted 
elasticity—“Well, here you are again, strangers, sound as ever, and 
not much worse for the wetting. But you hada slim chance of it. 
Pierson and I had given you up for dead. Yesterday afternoon and 
part of the night we beat the mountain for you. This morning we 
found your track, but it gave usa heap of trouble, I warrant you ; 
for you had crossed it several times. You went up and down, now 
here, and now there, in every direction. At last we reckoned you'd 
have sense enough to git to the top of the mountain, and not stay to 
be drowned at the bottom like a pair of sleepy coons. First we heard 
of you was a chicken” (literal! and a pretty commentary on my ex- 
ertions) “yell, and then we brightened up. Well, its better its no worse. 
Here we are, and now for the back track down to the camp.” 

This was more easily said than done. It is not so easy to go down 
hill, where there is hope and heart and resolution. Pierson was 
despatched to bring our horses, for our progress had been made on foot 
the better to pursue the line which we had determined on; and it 
took us more than two hours, succoured and supported by our sturdy 
woodmen, to reach the foot of the mountain. When we arrived at 
Pierson’s cabin, we there met his wife. She had just returned from 
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a fruitless expedition—seeking money due her husband—of more than 
twenty miles. ‘The appearance of this woman, her dignity, modesty 
and intelligence, were wonderfully at variance with the miserably 
poor and patched garments which constituted her dress. Her man- 
ners were wholly lady-like, and there was that in the silvery sweet- 
ness of her voice which touched the ear with a sense of pleasure. I 
could well believe what Beck told me, that she came from one of the 
most respectable families in North-Carolina. 

Our own rents and rags, suggested to us a means by which to press ‘ 
some little money upon her, and we frankly requested that she would 
bring her needle to our aid. We were surprised when she begged us 
“to excuse her”—“she would do no work that day.” “And why not, 
madame! we are really in distress—we need your succour” You are 
strangers, [ know,” was her reply, “and I know what is due to hospi- 
tality—but this, gentlemen, is the Sabbath. I beg that you will ex- 
cuse me, and not be offended.” 

She said more, expressed herself more fully, and all in this simple, 
modest and intelligible style. We had dwelt in Europe—we had 
heard the most eloquent preachers—had listened to those most highly 
commended for their evangelical and practical virtues, but really, not 
in the vaulted cathedral, nor before the high altar reeking with incense, 
had we ever felt more religiously impressed than by this truly Chris- 
tian woman, in this lonely, wretched place. But we combatted her 
refusal. “True,” we said, “this is the Sabbath, but good works are 
not forbidden on this day.” We reminded her of the very words of 
our Saviour, when the Pharisees charged his disciples with breaking 
the Sabbath ; and, taking down from the chimney, an old Bible, whose 
dilapidated state was a sufficient proof of its long and constant use, 
I read her a portion of the sixth chapter of St. Luke. We succeeded 
in convincing her; and, considering the wretched means at her dispo- 
sal, it is wonderful how well she did the work committed to her hands. 


DELPHI. 


VorceLess! No more the sacred oracle, 

Declares the will of fate! The iron tongue 

Grew silent, when it could not speak her own, 

And, with Parnassus, in dumb sympathy, 

Cover’d her head with weeds! But these have wrung 
A voice from out the silence which must spell 

The children of the ages—and the Unknown, 
Redressing the great past, shall gather nigh— 

A stranger, yet a worshipper—and tell 

How fresh the echoes still, that once, among 

These gray rocks, rose to thunders—how the tone 
That lost itself in these proud solitudes, 

Took wing, and found new temples where it broods, 
A God in exile, true, but not without a throne. 
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“THE RED EAGLE OF MUSCOGHEE,’ 


We are not sure that we are giving the true title of an elaborate 
poem from the pen of Mr. A. B. Meek, of Alabama, which, we have 
some reason to expect, is at this moment in the press. ‘The subject 
of the poem is drawn from certain events in the progress of the In- 
dian war of 1812, including the massacre at Fort Mimms, and the 
subsequent fortunes of the Creek nation. Mr. Meek is already known 
to our readers by the force and freedom of his prose writings, the bold- 
ness of his thoughts, and the highly wrought orientalisms by which 
they are accompanied. His poetry is delicate, fanciful and original. 
Some of his songs, which have appeared from time to time, are remarka- 
ble for their ease, their grace, and the airy felicity of their execu- 
tion. We have every reason to hope that, with his good sense, good 
taste, and imaginative intellect, he will give us a poem which will 
admirably illustrate some of our Southern traditions, and furnish 
ample testimony in behalf of the author’s claims to rank honorably 
among the poets of the country. The poem, we are permitted to 
say, will be in three cantos, the author adopting for his medium of 
utterance—we think judiciously—that form of verse—the octo-sylla- 
bic—the fatal facility of which was the subject of Byron’s regrets. 
We believe that Mr. Meek designs making considerable use of the 
celebrated chief Weatherford—the leader of the red sticks among 
his people —and, like Tecumseh, of whom he was the ally, a man of 
sigular greatness of character and courage. We give an anecdoie of 
this chief, with which our readers may not generally be familiar. 

The battle of the Horse Shoe, or ‘lohopeka, annihilated the hopes 
of the hostile Muscoghees, if it did not entirely annihilate their power. 
It left them spiritless, and without means for further resistance. 
Their young men were dispersed and slain, and their chief prophet, 
Monohoee, to whose incitements the insurrection was in considerable 
measure due, was no longer able to stimulate them by his lying 
prophecies. He had fallen upon the field of battle. In this abject 
condition of their fortunes, they were brought to the knee. They 
sued to Jackson to grant them peace. When a deputation from the 
hostiles appeared before him, he refused to treat with them, unless 
they brought him Weatherford, their leading chief and warrior, to 
whom he ascribed the origin and the conduct of the war. They left 
him in despair, and the conqueror prepared to urge his advance to the 
very heart of the nation. It was at this juncture, that Weatherford, 
who was personally unknown to Jackson, presented himself unex- 
pectedly in the tent of the latter. 

“Who are you?” was the question of the American commander. 

“Weatherford! Iam he whom you seek, the leader of the hostiles 
against Fort Mimms. You sent for me. [ am here.” 

“] sent for you, but required that you should be brought before me 
as a prisoner, in chains,” was the reply of Jackson. 

“It did not need,” was the calm reply of the Indian chieftain. “I 
am in your power. Your warriors are around me. Do with me as 
you please, but give peace to my nation.” 
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“Had they brought you before me bound, as a prisoner, I should 
have known what to do with you,” said Jackson. “You have mur- 
dered my people without cause.” 

“I am a warrior,” replied the bold barbarian; “I fought like a war- 
rior. I did all the harm I could to my enemy. He was my enemy. 
I fought him without fear. If Thad an army I would fight him 
still ;—but I have none. I come for my nation. They want peace. 
You have slain my warriors. I can only weep like a woman.” 

The air of natural nobleness with which these words were uttered, 
the dignified humility, the candour and the strength of soul, were 
grateful to the brave old heart of Jackson. He was pleased, rather 
than offended, at the still honestly expressed language of defiance. 

“I do not ask you to make peace,” said the American General, “I 
have told your people my conditions. If you do not like them—go! 
You are free! 1 will take no advantage of your coming. Go to the 
war-party and resume your arms. I will seek you in the heart of 
your nation, and if I take you captive, you shall die for your butche- 
ries of my women and children.” 

“Ah!” was the melancholy answer of the savage, “it is well that 
you can talk to me such words. Where is my people? Who will 
fight you now? ‘There was atime when I could have rejoiced to 
bring my warriors to meet you. But I have now no choice. I can- 
not speak life into the dead. My warriors hear my words no longer. 
They lie at Talladega, at Tallushatchie, at Emuckfau, at Tohopeka. 
I have not come to you thoughtlessly. Whilst I could fight you I 
asked no peace. ButI can fight you no longer. My people are 
gone. I ask peace now for my nation. I am sorry for what is done. 
{ would keep my nation from worse calamities. It is from you that 
I ask for peace. If I had been left to fight with the Georgia army 
only, I would have raised my corn on one bank of the river and fought 
them on the other. It is you that have destroyed my nation. You 
are a brave man—I rely upon your generosity. You will make no 
laws for a conquered people but such as are generous. Whatever 
you say they will submit to. It is folly to oppose you. If any of 
my people disobey your laws, I, Weatherford, will bring them to obe- 
dience. The few who hold out must not sacrifice the country. Your 
talk is a good one—my people shall listen to it.” 

“You shall go back to your people,” was the reply of Jackson, 
“you shall persuade them to bury the hatchet. You shall carry them 
my terms of peace. You are a brave warrior. You will not deceive 
me if I let you go.” 

“No!” was the prompt reply of the chief, putting his hand upon 
his breast as he spoke, “Weatherford will carry peace to his nation.” 

We know not upon what particular events, in the career of this 
chief, or in the action of the war, Mr. Meek has built his story; but 
such a character promises enough of the noble and the heroic, to 
warm the poet, and deeply interest those who listen to his song. We 
trust that we shall have this opportunity before many days. 
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'THE MARION FAMILY. 
NO. VI. 


THE PARTISAN GENERAL. 
“] have it from good authority that this great soldier, at his birth, was not larger thana New 
England Lobster, and might easily enough have been put into a quart pot.’’— Weems. 

WE now pause, in our antiquarian research, on the leading por- 
trait in the picture gallery of the Huguenot or Marion Family, which 
we have taken such pains to present to our readers in accurate delinea- 
tion and truthful coloring. ‘The renowned “Swamp Fox of the South,” 
the least of his family in stature, as well as the last in birth, but the 
first in honor and eminence, and the greatest in every moral and 
heroical attribute of manhood—the celebrated partisan leader of the 
Whigs of Carolina, at whose signal patriots rallied to the rescue 
of a bleeding country—now especially claims our attention. But we 
propose no ambitious effort ;—preceded, as we have been, by the ex- 
quisite romance of Weems; the honest narrative of James, telling an 
eventful history, and like Virgil’s hero, narrating 

“All that he saw, a part of which he was” ;* 


and the graceful and dignified biography of Simms, literally luxuria- 
ting in the congenial field, where history vies with romance in its 
marvels and perils—we shall venture little more than a naked chroni- 
cle of dates and deeds; supplying deficiencies and correcting errors ; 
and atoning by accuracy and minuteness for lack of higher interest. 
We affect not to write either history or biography, but our humble 
office is rather to collect materials for the historian and biographer. 
Much, however, do we rely on the halo, which hangs around the name 
and fame of our hero, for securing us an indulgent and even a nume- 
rous audience. The name of Marion is borne, far and wide, in accents 
of praise, on the general lip, and garnered in the general heart—at 
once the theme of grave history and the burden of popular song—and 
we venture on our task, cheered with the belief that there is a charm 
and a spell in our subject, potent enough to assert their mastery, 
despite the short-comings of the writer and his admitted inability to 
meet the requisitions of his theme. 


THE GENEALOGICAL TREE. 
THE GRAND-SONS AND GRAND-DAUGHTERS OF THE HUGUENOT. 
THE PARTISAN GENERAL. 

23. Francis Marion, fifth and youngest son of Gabriel, and grand- 
son of Benjamin, the emigrant. His mother was Esther, daughter of 
Doctor Anthony Cordes, of St. John’s, Berkley. He had a sister, 
named Esther, who intermarried first with John Allston and then 
with Thomas Mitchell, of Georgetown, and by each had numerous 
descendants. His brothers were Isaac, Gabriel, Benjamin and Job, 
all senior to himself. As we have already intimated, he was, ina 


* 





——-: quaque ipse miserrima vidi, 
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certain sense, the least as well as the last of his brethren—being not 
only the youngest of six children, but exceedingly diminutive in size. 
That facetious biographer, Weems*, who has doneso much, by his lively 
and romantic narrative, to promote and extend the fame of the hero, 
and enthrone him in the popular affection, thus discourses of the feeble 
and stinted frame which was destined to enshrine the soul of a patriot 
and warrior. 


“Among the Mohawks of Sparta it was a constant practice, on the birth of a 
male infant, to set a military granny to examine him, as a butcher would a veal 
for the market, and if he were found any ways puny, he was presently thrown 
into a horse pond with as little ceremony as a blind puppy. Had such been the 
order of the day in 1732, Carolina would never have boasted a Marion, for I 
have it from good authority, that this great soldier, at his birth, was not larger 
than a New-England lobster, and might easily enough have been put into a quart 
pot.” 


THE BIRTH-DAY OF MARION. 


We have been unable to find any family or other record of the birth 
of our hero, or to obtain any information as to the day which should 
be honored as his birth-day. The year of his birth is involved in some 
little doubt, but the weight of authority is in favor of 1732, “a glorious 
year for America,” according to Weems, because “it gave birth to 
two of the noblest thunderbolts of her wars—George Washington 
and Francis Marion.” Ramsay, in his “History of South-Carolina,” 

.says—“Gen. Francis Marion was born in 1733”; and concurrent with 

this is the statement in the biographical sketch of Marion, appended 
to the edition of “Lee’s Memoirs”, edited by the son of the accom- 
plished author. Weems and James, contemporaries of Marion, and 
Simms, all unite in assigning 1732, as the year of his birth; and 
the inscription on his tomb stone, stating his death on the 27th of 
February, 1795, in the sixty-third year of his age, is favorable to the 
same conclusion, although quite reconcilable with the other hypothesis ; 
i.e there were but two months of the year 1733 (January and Feb- 
tuary), in which he could have been born, to have been in his 63d 
year, on the 27th of February, 1795, when he died;. whereas there 
were ten whole months and a modicum of another, in the year 1732, 
in which he may have been born, to produce that result. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF MARION. 


The birth-place of Marion is a matter of still greater doubt and 
controversy than his natal year. The honor of Homer’s nativity was 
contested by seven cities—that of Marion is disputed by three Parishes. 
Weems says that Gen. Marion “was born in St. John’s Parish, [Berk- 
ley county] South-Carolina; Ramsay says—‘Gen Francis Marion 
was born at Winyaw”; the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs” says— 


*In one of our previous numbers we gave, from memory, an anecdote of 
Weems, connected with the collection of subscriptions for his “Life of Wash- 
ington.” The original note, addressed by the waggish parson to his subscriber, 
has been since shewn us—it reads thus :— 

“Unless Macbeth speedily and piously pays his pecuniary devoirs to the neg- 
lected shade of Washington, he may expect frequent visits from 

Tue Avencine Banquo.” 
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“Francis Marion, Colonel in the regular service, and Brigadier Gene- 
ral in.the Militia of South-Carolina, was born at his father's planta- 
tion in the vicinity of Georgetown, South-Carolina”; James says— 
“Francis Marion was born at Winyaw, near Georgetown, South-Caro- 
lina”; and Simms—“*He was born at Winyah, near Georgetown, 
South-Carolina.” Of living authorities, the venerable Benjamin All- 
ston, of Georgetown District, inclines in favor of Prince George, Win- 
yah, and Major Samuel Porcher, of Mexico, in St. Stephen’s Parish, 
in favor of St. John’s, Berkley. The claim of St. James’, Goose 
Creek, rests on the fact that Benjamin Marion, the Huguenot emi- 
grant, and grand-father of Gen Marion, settled as a planter in that 
Parish, and there reared his numerous family and died; and on the 
fact that Gabriel Marion, the General’s father, also originally settled 
as a planter, or at least owned lands, both by gift from his father, and 
grant, too, in all probability, in St. James’, Goose Creek. Prince 
George, Winyah, has hitherto in general estimation been awarded the 
contested honor; and our original impression was in conformity with 
the popular belief. Our subsequent investigations, however, and the 
authority of two aged female slaves, formerly the property of Gen. 
Marion, have pretty conclusively secured the palm to St. John’s, 
Berkley. 

The general impression in favor of Prince George, Winyah, is easily 
accounted for. It is perfectly certain that Gabriel Marien, the father 
of the General, removed with his whole family to Prince George, 
Winyah, at least when the General was a child of some three or four 
years of age. ‘The General was born in 1732, and, on the 12th June 
of that year, his father took out a precept or warrant for a survey of 
700 acres in Prince George’s Parish, but the survey was’ not made 
and certified until March 1, 1735, not long after which period we 
assume Gabriel Marion to have migrated to that Parish. ‘The infancy 
and boyhood of Gen. Marion having been thus passed in the vicinity 
of Georgetown, and all of his brothers having lived and one of them hav- 
ing died there, it was natural that the belief should have become general 
that he was of that ilk by nativity. The fact, too, that much of his 
partisan warfare avas prosecuted in and about Georgetown, his cele- 
brated retreat and covert, Snow’s Island, being in that neighborhood, 
contributed to the same impression. Indeed, the people of George- 
town look upon and speak of Gen. Marion as their own—their own 
by birth and by exploits—so much so, we learn, that to this day they 
familiary speak of him as “the General” par excellence, deeming it 
unnecessary and supererogatory to add “Marion”. 

Our award in favor of St John’s, Berkley, is thus vindicated. 
First, we rely strongly on the authority of Weems, who, we know, when 
writing his “Life of Marion”, visited both his widow and the Hon. 
Robert Marion, one of the favorite nephews of the General, and pro- 
cured both information and documents from them. The Hon. Wm. 
Dubose, of St. Stephen’s Parish, an intimate friend and associate of 
the Hon. Robert Marion, writes us to that effect, and suggests that 
the documents obtained by Weems may now be in possession of his 
family, near Dumfries, Virginia. Second!y: We have ascertained 
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that Gabriel Marion intermarried with Esther Cordes, daughter of 
Dr. Anthony Cordes, of Berkley county, and also, we believe, of St. 
John’s Parish, between 1711 and 1716; that, on the 20th May, 1738, 
he registered the memorial of a conveyance to him, by Francis de 
Rousserye, dated March 9, 1711-12, of 810 acres of land, on the 
western branch of Cooper River, 163 acres of which he had sold to 
his brother-in-law Isaac Cordes, and on the same day registered a 
conveyance to him, by Edward Hyrne and Barbara his wife, dated 
Dec. 1, 1724, of 584 acres, near the head of a branch of Cooper 
River, called Watboo Branch, and close adjoining Wall Eye and 
South Bay Swamp, and bounded east by land of Thomas Cordes— 
and these lands are in St. John’s, Berkley; and finally that, on the 
same day, he registered a conveyance to him, as then of Berkley cown- 
ty, by William Allston and Hester, his wife, of Craven county, dated 
May 5, 1733, of 1000 acres of land in Berkley county, part of Land- 
grave Smith’s old Barony. His purchase of lands in Berkley county, 
as late as May 5, 1733, and the description of him as then of Berkley 
county, seem conclusive of the fact that he could not then have been 
a resident of Prince George’s. Thirdly: His father, the Huguenot 
emigrant, did not die until 1735, and it is not probable that Gabriel, 
being the old man’s first born son, would have removed to so great a 
distance as Georgetown, before the patriarch’s eyes had been closed 
in death—and this supposition derives strength from the fact that he 
did not locate his grant in Prince George’s, until March 1735. 
Fourthly: Our readers will recollect that, in our first number, we 
mentioned that Phebe,* a centenarian, (the sister of Gen. Marion’s 
body servant, Buddy), with four generations of descendants, was then 
living in St. John’s, Berkley, on the plantation of the widow of the late 
Francis Marion, grand-nephew and adopted son of the General. We 
since then, in April last, had an interview with Phebe, and her daugh- 
ter Peggy, the latter upwards of seventy years of age, and questioned 
them as to the birth-place of their old master, the General. We found 
that the lapse of more than a century had left the former but little 
memory, but she promptly responded to the question, by turning to 
Peggy, and saying—“Enty he born at Cordes’?” Peggy had pre- 
viously answered without hesitation, in a separate interview, that her 


old master was born at Chachan,t a plantation of one of the Cordes’ 


* Since we commenced the preparation of this number, old Phoebe has ceased 
to be numbered with the living. When we saw her, in the latter part of April 
last, she seemed to be in full possession of her faculties, and to promise still 
several additional years to her already protracted pilgrimage. We asked the 
old woman whether she was not tired of life—“Ah! mossa”, replied she, “I da 
wait ’pon de Lord”. She died on the 3rd day of June last, believed to be con- 
siderably above a century in age, on the eve of witnessing the birth of a descend- 
ant of the fifth generation. The expected child was born a fortnight after her 
death, and her owner can again exhibit five generations of this branch of the 
Marion family. 


+ A letter to us from Dr. Henry Ravenel, of St. John’s Berkley, says—“I have 
often heard my father and my uncle (René and Henry Ravenel) speak of Gen. 
Marion. My father entered Marion’s camp in Santee Swamp when he was a 
a boy, sixteen years and four months old. My uncle, who was eleven years 
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family and name, on Cooper River; and a farther and very rigorous 
examination proved her intelligence so great, her memory so strong, 
and her statements and details, connected with various branches of the 
Marion family, so minutely accurate, that she commanded our entire 
confidence. We found her possessed of most of the numerous facts 
and particulars which we had cleared up with almost incredible toil 
and research, and of others which we have subsequently verified, and 
as to most of which the living members of the Marion family were 
either in doubt or utter ignorance. She told, for instance, at a word, 
that the mother of Marion was Esther and not Charlotte Cordes, and 
satisfactorily cleared up the relationship between the General and his 
wife, about which the whole living Marion connection were in a state 
of uncertainty; and exhibited a wonderful familiarity with their gene- 
alogy, extending even to the descent of the Bullochs, of Savannah, 
through Martha Allston, and her husband Benjamin Young, from 
Esther, the sister of General Marion. We found her literally a living 
chronicle of the past, and would have been saved an infinity of time 
and toil had we originally drawn on her store-house of facts and in- 
telligence. Surprised at the mass of information we had gathered 
from her, we were led to inquire how she had become possessed of it ; 
when she answered that she had been the maid (a fact confirmed by 
her present owner) of Mrs. Gen. Marion, (and doubtless a favorite one,) 
and that, although she was too young herself to have any personal 
knowledge of the facts to which she testified, she had derived ac- 
quaintance with them from conversations with her old master and 


older, was one of the very first who went out with him; and both being his near 
neighbors enjoyed very much his confidence and friendship. Of the General’s 
birth-place I have never heard—but I recollect hearing my uncle say that he 
not unfrequently went home from muster and other public meetings with the 
General, who then lived near Frierson’s Lock, on the Santee Canal. I am very 
much inclined to think old Peggy and old Phoebe are correct as to the birth-place 
of Gen. Marion. The name of Chachan took its rise from a tribe of Indians of 
that name who lived on Cooper River. The name latterly, that is within my 
recollection, became attached to the residences of the old Cordes’ now in the 
yossession of Dr. Henry Holmes and Mr. Francis Cordes—[and portions are be- 
ieved also to belong to Thomas Ashby and Bartholomew Gaillard, Esquires]. 

N. B. The following letter, received by us, since this number was written, fully 
confirms old Peggy and settles the question that Gen. Marion must have been born 
at Chachan in St. John’s Berkley, as she states. The Mr. Marion mentioned in 
the subjoined letter, as having a house at Chachan in 1734, was Gabriel, the father 
of the General, who was born in 1732—his mother it will be recollected, was 
Esther Cordes. 

“Tue Barrows, 17th June, 1845. 

“Some time since I was hunting up old documents to find out where ‘the plan- 
tation of David Durham’, referred to in an old act, was situate; I was fortunate 
enough to procure, from the descendants of the Broughton family, a manuscript map, 
entitled “A plan of all ye High Roads in St. John’s Parish, with ye distance 
of chains from one angle to another and the Plantationss as they lye on ye Road 
The courses of ye Rivers and Runs as they are in ye Road. Exactly layd down 
by Fran. Lejeau, 1734”—on it is marked Durham’s house—as are also four houses 
which occupy the lands called Chachan— the northernmost house is Mrs. Isaac 
Cordes’, then Mr. I. Cordes’, Mr. Marion’s and Capt. Cordes’—this I think will 
satisfy you that some one of the Marion family resided at Chachan. 

Respectfully yours. 
JAMES FERGUSON.” 
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mistress ; and her unabated interest in the family had led her subse- 
quently to gather and treasure up the other facts, which constituted 
her very copious fund of information. She said, among other things, 
that General Marion told her that his mother, Esther, had died at 
the place mentioned by James, near Frierson’s Lock, on the present 
Santee Canal; and that he farther told her his mother was buried at 
Biggin Church, and pointed out the place of her interment. The day 
after this interesting interview with Peggy, Dr. Peter P. Palmer, of 
St. John’s, Berkley, knowing the antiquarian zeal with which we 
were hunting up documents, relating to the partisan General, kindly 
handed to us an old will* in the General’s own hand-writing, without 
date, but which bears internal evidence that it must have been penned 
long before the General’s marriage and probably before the Revolu- 
tionary war, in which this very Peggy, then a mere child, appears 
to have been a special favorite, and was to have been emancipated on 
the testator’s death, and maintained out of his estate, until she should 
arrive at the age of fifteen years. ‘This benevolent intention in favor 
of Peggy probably grew out of the General’s knowledge of her In- 
dian father—but this is mere conjecture, founded on the fact that the 
planters of colonial or olden times were wont to keep Indian hunters 
in their employ, to ensure a supply of venison and game. His subse- 
quent marriage, and adoption of a grand-nephew, as the heir of his 
name and fortune, changed his intention as to the little Indian or mus- 


* We subjoin verbatim et literatin a copy of the old will referred to in the text 


In the name of God Amen :—I Francis Marion, being in perfect health and sound 
memory, do make my last Will and Testament :— 

Ist. I order all my Lawfull Debts paid out of the profits arising from my plan- 
tation. 

2nd. I order my negroes to be kept and not sold or Disposed of till my Godson 
Robert Marion comes of the age of twenty one years. 

Imprimis I give and bequeath to my niece Charlotte Marion one negroe 
wench named Venus and her child Rachel and their increase, to her and her 
Hairs for ever. 

2nd. I Enfrenchise and make free my faithfull Negroe man Named June, and 
my good old nurse Willoughby, I also make free the mustee Girl Peggy (the 
daughter of Phebey) these three slaves I declare are free from all bondage and 
slavery whatever, 

2d. I give to my Enfrenchised slave June twenty pounds per annum as long 
as he lives. 

4th. I give and Bequeath tomy Enfrenchised slave Willoughby one suit cloaths 
and twenty pounds per annum as long as she lives. ‘ 

5th. I give and Bequeath to my Enfrenchised slave Peggy (the Daughter of 
Phebey) suitable cloathing, that is to say one Winters suite and one Summers 
suite of Cloathing Each to consist of one Gown, one petticoat and a shift, this 
Donation to be annuelly till she comes to the age of fifteen years—and I order 
that she shall be learned to Read and Wright to be paid out of my Estate, and 
that she shall have a living on my Plantation till she arrives to the age of fifteen. 

6th. I give and Bequeath to my Godson William Marion my Plantation on 
Santee, one Negro boy named tobey, and two thousand pounds currency, when 
he comes to the age of twenty-one years, after which period I give it to him and 
his hairs for ever. 

I also order and tis my will he should have Cloathing and a Living, and be 
Educated, at charge of my Estate till he arives to the age of twenty one years 
7th. I give and Bequeath to my Nephew Gabriel Marion my English horse. 

FRAN: MARION 
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tee girl, and Peggy with her mother and the rest of her family, passed, 
under a subsequent will, first to the General’s widow for life, and then 
to his adopted son. 

From the reasoning and facts above stated, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that St. John’s, Berkley, is entitled to the credit of having 
given birth to the favorite hero of our partisan war, and that Prince 
George, Winyah, must obey the award of historic justice and yield 
the honor to her successful rival. 

We at one time thought that St. James’, Goose Creek, had preten- 
sions to compete with St. John’s for the disputed honor, as, in tracing 
the whereabouts of Gabriel Marion, the General’s father, we had 
located him in Berkley county, which included St. James’ as well as 
St. John’s ; but we are now satisfied that the claim of Goose Creek is 
too slight to need any further examination. 

The length to which this number has unexpectedly been spun out 
renders it necessary for us to reserve what we have yet to say of the 
partisan General for one or more future oceasions. me. i. 


DECAY OF HOPE. 


When hope within the breast decays, 
With all its early glow, 

Oh! what the sinking soul will raise— 
What warm the spirit’s flow? 

The palsied feelings of the heart, 
Still burden it with grief, 

As hangs upon the shattered stem, 
The sere and yellow leaf. 


The wines of Xeres yet may rua, 
And Scio’s grapes be press’d, 

But to the heart whom pleasures shun 
These bring no future zest; 

That moment-joy, the wine bestows, 
But mocks the fever’d taste, 

As, strange and lonely looks the rose, 
In garden gone to waste. 


The — long subdued, that keeps 
In heart, that still it mocks, 

Is like some prison’d stream that sweeps 
Through passage in the rocks; 

As little knows it of the hope, 
That makes all passion bright, 

As that cold stream condemn’d to grope 
In channels hid from sight. 


The wither’d leaf that autumn flings 
To grace her mournful path; 
The living bud the tempest wrings, 
From fruit-tree, in its wrath ;— 
These speak for that defrauded spark 
Of hope, once bright and dear, 
Whose soul must linger still, though dark, 
And sad, as night is drear' 
Jackson, Tennessee. foun Tomer 
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On the same plan with their Library of Choice Reading, Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam have issued several numbers of a library wholly com- 
posed of American books. Three works of the new collection have been 
published, two of which, the first and third, are now before us. We are 
not prepared to approve of the plan of this latter series. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, in the present condition of the popular mind in this 
country, that native books are commended by having their origin 
specially pointed out. We are prepared, on the other hand, to believe 
that no more certain mode could be found for disparaging their suc- 
cess and sale. The provincial feeling of dependence is too strong 
upon us still, in all matters that relate to fine arts and the purely in- 
tellectual, and you cannot well lay your hands upon an American, 
himself a non-producer in arts and letters, who will not turn up his 
nose at any production of his neighbor. ‘Tell him that an American 
is inferior to an Englishman, and his blood boils within him in an 
instant; but tell him that his neighbor, Jenkins, Perkins or Smith, 
has executed a work of fancy, taste or genius, which is quite as worthy 
of respect and admiration as the works, in the same department, of 
John Bull, Jean Crapaud or Herman Deutsch, and he is equally in- 
dignant at the attempt to hoax him with any representation so 
favorable to his own kith and kin. In the same spirit precisely, will 
that half-witted class of pretenders, self-named critics, with which 
the country is overrun, dilate at the expense of the native, while they 
defer implicitly to the genius of the foreigner. The local associations 
rob the subject of all its charm, and, in this respect, as in the natural 
landscape, it is found that 

“Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


The reception of an American book by the native editor seems in- 
stantly to suggest different and severer standards of criticism than 
those which he applies to the exotic. That comes to him under the 
awful sanction of Edinburgh and Quarterly, and he modestly con- 
tents himself with recording and repeating their judgments, satisfied 
that he incurs no risk, at all events, if he acquires no reputation for 
manliness, in doing so. But he revenges himself for this forbearance 
upon the native author. He has no sanctions at home, and, from the 
natural antipathy of the British press to every thing American, it is 
not rational to hope for any abroad. He is fair game, a fair subject 
for experiment, and, just in proportion to the slavish deference, which 
his critic shows where the English book is concerned, will be his 
eagerness to rush to the opposite extreme, if only, indeed, to assert 
himself, in the utterance of an independent opinion. It is either this, 
or a wretched puffery which pronounces as sweepingly in favor of the 
volume, as the other does in hostility and wantonness. From these 
two-fold dangers the native author suffers in public opinion, which, 
lacking the proper courage for independent judgment, and failing to 
distinguish and discriminate between these extremes of commentary, 
revolts from both. and prefers rather to disregard and neglect the na- 
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tive claimant, than suffer imposition from pretensions upon which it 
has no mode of deciding. We frankly state, for ourselves, from a 
long and trying experience, and a close observation of the career of 
native criticism, that we should infinitely prefer that our works should 
go before the American public as those always of the stranger. We 
are satisfied that the less our public knows of the author personally, 
the better for his book—the more remote from them, the better for 
their estimate of his pretensions. Better that they should not know 
his name, his wherabouts, his home or family, his ox, his ass, or any 
thing that is his, until his fame is fairly established and sufficiently 
beyond their reach. Where he is personally best known he is least 
liked, and this for numerous reasons; and his nearest neighbors will 
be the very last to send in their adhesion, and acknowledge the jus- 
tice of that favoring award, which always comes first from the lips 
of the stranger. Were we to counsel any American first-beginner, as 
it is our lot frequently to do, we should say to him, as an author, as 
an artist, as one pursuing a labor not simply common-place or me- 
chanical, never, as you hope for success, let your left hand know 
what your right is doing. Keep your secret sedulously from all your 
neighbors. Let your best friend remain in ignorance that you are a 
genius. He will like you the better for your forbearance. It is hard 
for the young scribbler, conscious of the impulse of song and story 
in his brain, to withhold these revelations. ‘There is no more confi- 
ding creature in the world than the lad who lisps in rhyme, and 
dreams romance along the highways. He confides in all men, be- 
lieves in all things—yields his sympathy as he goes, and extends a 
hand of faith to his associates on every side. He is usually taught 
by their open hostility that he must learn another policy, and he 
adopts it too frequently in a bitterness of heart and sp rit that results 
in his declared defiance to the world. We repeat that we esteem this 
Library, thus set apart for American authorship, however corplimen- 
tary were the designs of the publishers, as disparaging their own 
object. It will do the books no good which they put forth in this 
series. Better far had they been put forth without beat of drum, un- 
pretendingly, to take their chance without name or advertisement. 
There is another presumption in the popular mind, and not the least 
significant, which will be likely to work against the success of this 
Library. It is that the books will be more costly than those of for- 
eign origin. ‘They are copy-righted, and such have been the pains 
taken by rascally and interested parties, to persuade the public of the 
exorbitance of native authorship, that, to name them as domestic 
productions, is at once to discourage their sale—and this, too, without in- 
quiry. And yetthese volumes are quite as cheap as the English re-prints. 
This—“Headley’s Letters from Italy”—(American)—“The Journal 
of an African Cruiser” (American)—books of similar style, size and 
thickness, with the very largest of the English re-prints, are put precise- 
ly at the same price—fifty cents—with them. Six volumes of the for- 
eign series are before us at the same uniform prices. This one fact 
should, of itself, be an answer to all that class of scribblers and pub- 
lishers, who see in the enormous compensation demanded by native 
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authorship, a sufficient reason why native authorship should be crushed 
forever. It is rather against this American Library that the publish- 
ers are not prepared to hold out any inducements to the home genius. 
What they get for their collection they must get at a trifle. The 
public demand will enable them to pay no large sums, and the risk 
of time, labor and talent, must be that of the author wholly. The 
motive to laborious authorship, to elaborate effort—exclusive devotion 
to a strong conception and a favorite scheme—is not easily supplied, 
by any of the existing relations between the author and his publisher. 
It will not be otherwise until the people, awakened to a just sense of 
what their liberties require, shall second the prayer of the former to 
be put on equal footing with his foreign competitor. We have scarcely 
left ourselves space to say of the two American books before us, be- 
longing to this new series, that they are creditable to our literature, 
and would not be unworthy of companionship with the British col- 
lection. They are not creat books, it istrue. ‘There is nothing won- 
derful about them, nothing very startling, very brilliant or very origi- 
nal. But they are useful and pleasant books, full of fresh matter, 
very well prepared, enlivened by an agreeable manner, and instinct 
with grateful sentiments, very happily brought together. ‘The “Jour- 
nal of an African Cruiser,” is from an officer of the United States 
navy, who was sent to the African station, under that portion of the 
Ashburton treaty, by which we are required to keep up a certain force 
for the prevention of the slave trade—a very useless expenditure, as 
may be seen, by the exposition, and very clear statements, furnished 
by our author. His work is edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of 
our most exquisite and original essayists, and is marked by neatness 
of utterance, and simplicity of arrangement. Many of its facts are 
new, and its details are sometimes highly interesting. The second 
number of this series is given to a collection of “Tales by Edgar A. 
Poe.” This volume has not yet reached us ;—but, from a previous 
knowledge of the writings of this gentleman, we venture to assert 
that his book possesses more sterling genius, more genuine imagina- 
tive power, more art, and more analysis, than can be found in five- 
eighths of the tale writers of Great Britain put together. He is too 
original, perhaps, to be a highly successful writer. The people are 
not prepared for him yet. They do not look for his points, and do 
not perceive his objects. He too, perhaps, is something to blame for 
the occasional perversities of his genius—for his attempting too fre- 
quently at effect, at the expense of symmetry and proportion, and 
losing his hold upon the ¢rue, in the ideal, by grasping idly at its 
merest possibilities. But his errantries are not greater, we are inclined 
to think, than those of most writers, who are still young, and who 
struggle with the various forces of a wild and vigorous imagination. 
We may examine these tales, which are understood to be a selection 
from his writings, more fully, when they come. before us. “Letters 
from Italy,” by J. 'T. Headley, form the third volume in this series, 
and a very pleasant volume it is. With a lively nervous sensibility, 
always eager and on the alert—a taste which, if not the most rigidly 
classical, is, at all events, fresh, graceful, and gentle; a quick, keen 
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eye for observation ; ready instincts which are always suggestive; & 
good mind, and an admirable temper, at once playful and enthusias- 
tic ;—Mr. Headley is one of the very best companions that we could 
choose, in a ramble through a country such as Italy. He is so un- 
affected, so good humored, so considerate, so observing, and writes in 
such an easy vein of narrative, that he cannot fail to satisfy and 
charm the reader. We commend his volume to the summer rambler, 
with unscrupulous good humor. He is not much of the philosopher, 
it is true—has no plummet facility for the depths, in morals, or so- 
ciety, or politics—does not undertake any reforms, and meddles very 
little with those things which require one to go below the surface. 
But he belongs to that class of travellers, of whom Mr. Stephens and 
Mr. Willis are favorable specimens, who give animation to a narrative 
of life, as it presents itself in a bird’s eye progress, and gather, at a 
glance, the delicate and the fanciful, leaving out of view those objects 
which might impair the landscape, or offend the vision Mr. Head- 
ley will rank favorably with either of these travellers, as a lively de- 
scriptive writer. Our space leaves us no room for extracts. We had, 
marked several in both volumes. Let the reader look them up for 
himself, assured that he could do nothing better than to insist upon 
his Americanism in the proper way—by believing in the genius of 
his country, even if he possesses but little of his own, and buying al! 
the American books that we commend to his attention. 


DANIEL BOONE.—JAMES MOSELEY 


WE have from a friendly correspondent, a brief note in relation te 
the description of the person of Danel Boone, as given in the article 
on that remarkable man, contained in our number for April last. In 
that article it is stated that he was a tall man of powerful frame. 
That description was drawn from various sources which have hitherto 
been acknowledged as adequate authorities on this subject. Still the 
point is one, which, whatever may be its importance, can scarcely be 
considered concluded. Our correspondent is not prepared, of his own 
knowledge, to say that the description is not correct; but he gives a 
pleasant account of one of his neighbors, on the banks of Pacolet 
River, in South-Carolina— one James Moseley—an old man, truthful, 
honest and highly esteemed by all around him, who claimed to have 
known Boone well, to have frequently slept in his cabin, and been the 
companion of his wanderings. Mosely died in Union District at the 
mature term of eighty-four years. He came from the Yadkin to the 
Pacolet, and lived on the former river, in Boone’s neighborhood, when 
he made his first trip to Kentucky. Describing him at that period— 
and he was then in the very fullness of his vigor—Moseley said that 
he weighed about one hundred and fifty-five, that he was not above 
five feet eight or nine inches high—was marked by a lively, spark- 
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ling blue eye, was very active, a tight, well-made fellow, athletic, and, 
as we may well suppose, capable of enduring any degree of fatigue 
within the compass of mortal muscle. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that a description so precise, is not in the main correct. Our 
correspondent answers for Moseley as a witness ;—and there is no 
reason for surprise, when we learn that a great hunter is not a pletho- 
ric and over-fed person. Where the labors of the chase are taken on 
foot, it is but reasonable to suppose that the hunter is a lean man. 
Such is always the case with the Indians, and with our own people, 
where they attract our attention for their expertness in the woods. 
Little flesh, a frame rather slight than slender, broad shoulders, nar- 
row hips, and a wiry muscle, are the usual marks of the keen and 
active hunter. “Janies Moseley,” says our correspondent, “was him- 
self something of a Leather Stocking. He had been a great hunts- 
man in his time; had fought frequently with the Indians—as fre- 
quently with the Tories—lived forty years in the same log cabin, was 
received as a welcome guest by the wealthiest of our people, and 
died, as he began the world, in poverty, with an unblemished charac- 
ter, and without anenemy. ‘To the last hours of life, he lived upon 
his own labor, and was indebted for no obligations which he could 
not and did not recompense.” He deserves this record. 


THE LAST HOUR AT THE HERMITAGE. 


Tue manliness of Gen. Jackson’s character was never more manifest than 
in the Christian fortitude of his last hour. 


Well, if thy summons to the final time, 
Brave heart and spotless patriot! comes at last 
It is not with that dread, ill-omen’d blast, 
That shakes the soul unnerved by its own crime; 
But, as a whisper to the spirit-land, 
From lips that, still approving, bear thee on, 
With evident utterance of a sweet “well done!” 
And the meek conduct of a guiding hand! 
No dread beset thee in that awful hour, 
When the day, closing on the human eye, 
Opens the vistas of eternity— 
Confronts the mortal with immortal power, 
And bids the soul, all conscious in its fears, 
Look back, with tremulous doubt, o’er all the vanishing years 
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PorMs By WiLLIAM W. Lorp. Appleton & Co. NEW-YORK. 


“Tue Booke ytte moste bee ytts own defense.” Such is the motto of our au- 
thor, taken from Chatterton. Nothing could be more fair. We take him at his 
word, and shall examine his volume upon its own merits. Frankly, then, we 
say that Mr. Lorp does wrong to submit himself to any such test. The book 
does no justice to its author, whom we take to be a young beginner, and rather 
a clever one, who will in time—if he be industrious and modest, not believing 
too freely in himself, not relying too much upon the divine origin of that cal] 
which he evidently persuades himself, just now, is from heaven—present himself, 
with a far more acceptable offering, at the altars of the muse. We assume that Mr. 
Lorp is young, by the fragmentary and crude character of his performances. 
His verse is rude and inartistical, his thoughts but half-formed, incomplete, and 
deficient in homogeneousness ;—his general conceptions are borrowed, and his 
imitations are very wretchedly concealed. These imitations are but too appa- 
rent. We can point, without difficulty, as we turn these pages, to the particular 
passages, from other poets, which were in the writer’s mind when his own verses 
were written down. He has found his inspiration only in the provocations of 
their songs. His poems have seldom sprung from his own overflowings. 
This is unfortunate, but not unnatural. It is fatal to one who is disposed to 
build upon such performances—but natural enough to every young beginner. 
All poets are imitative when young—chiefly imitative. This is as necessary as 
it seems inevitable, It is the mechanical portions of their art which they acquire 
by this process. We need not dwell upon this point. It will suffice to say that 
our author has been chiefly imitative of Coleridge ;—his poem called “Worship,” 
and the “Hymn to Niagara,” are full of Chamouni. 

Our author is very far from having attained a sufficient mastery of the arts of 
versification, to hope for any immediate or present triumphs of the poet. Let 
us quote a few lines, by way of specimen, from the very first, and, we suppose, 
the favorite piece in the collection—‘‘Worship!” What are we to say to such 


heroics as these ? 
“Yea, of the great earth that make an instrument.” 
* * * e 


“A faint symphony to heaven extending.” 
e * * 


“Then what is one weak voice, the utterance 

Of a thought as weak, an aspiration, 

Struggling up to thee on wings that beat the air.” 
* * * * 


“Rise like the deep and quiet breathing of the earth.” 


These are sufficient examples. They show our author’s ear to be bad;—but 
let him take courage—the defect is not incurable. Diligence, patience, and study 
of the best masters—the true masters—will do much for him in this respect; 
and, if young, as we suppose him to be, he has sufficient time for immortality. 

Our author falls below, from too vainly striving to soar above, himself. His 
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themes are too ambitiously chosen. He toils too much in sight of his models. 
It is not given to a young beginner, not yet possessed of a perfect mastery of his 
tools, to attempt the most exacting labors of the art. The ambition is honorable, 
true, but very dangerous. Metaphysical poetry requires deep sedateness of mood» 
habitual contemplation, and much of that quieting sort of thought which a rare 
experience of the world alone can give. Wanting all this, the poems of Mr. 
Lorp, which aim at this character, are vague, wordy, purposeless ; without those 
leading views of his topic which alone can justify the author in attempting it. 
We see the fruits of his reading, not of his genius, in the poem called “Worship.” 
Here is a little of Bryant, and here something more of Coleridge. Phrases from 
these and other poets are conspicuous upon every page—some of these strangely 
obtrusive, as at p. 8, the “temple-haunting martlets” of Shakspeare. The ode 
“To an American Statesman,” strikes us as a very decided imitation of that to 
the American flag, by Drake, and faint efforts in the way of Tennyson, Poe and 
Longfellow, are evident as we turn his pages. Now, it so happens, that all of 
these poets are exquisite artists. It is really only as an artist that the latter 
claims our attention. As an original thinker, his verses are a blank. But, as an 
artist, he has few equals. By choosing these writers for his immediate models; 
and by taking such small pains to disguise his imitations, our author provokes 
unfriendly comparisons; and the eritic, whose attention is thus immediately and 
forcibly drawn to the mere frame and structure of his verse, is in precisely the 
same degree regardless of its sentiment and thought. That Mr. Lorp can think, 
and may, by severe training, and sometimes scourging, be made to think, we 
have proof in this little volume. We see here and there the head er tail of an 
idea, the wing or the pen-feathers of a fancy, which elaboration might have 
rendered legitimately his own. That he has a spiritual mood at work is appa- 
rent also. But there is no one piece in the collection, no, nor no one paragraph of 
any length which may be considered tolerably perfect, and fit for selection. 
| The little ballad entitled “‘a Rime,” is that which nearest approaches our stand- 
; ard, but the staple of this is slender, and the conceit had its birth when Methu- 
selah was on his first courtship, and felt his earliest disappointments. There is 
some promise in the piece, intended as a satire, called the “New Castalia,” but 
our author’s will seems to have failed him, or his purpose wandered, for the 
satire is faint and ineffective. The beauty and success of the species of com- 
positions which he undertakes to parody, consists chiefly in their novelty, and the 
unwonted combinations of their verse. They are not things to be repeated. 
They are sports, things of the moment, of its most capricious moods, and so 
designed to appear by their authors. That blockheads should start off, puffing 
and blowing, with their uncouth efforts to run riot along the same uncertain 
} routes, is the misfortune of the public. It is as if an owl or a night hawk should 
undertake to pursue that path in air, which has been made by a nonpareil or 
humming bird, and which has been closed up again, sealed smooth as ever, the 
moment after it has given a maiden passage to the first adventurous wing. 

There are some good lines, brief scraps, and fragments of a verse, here and 
there, in this collection, which give us hopes of Mr. Lorn, hereafter. 
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“Ye winds 

That in the impalpable deep caves of air, 

Moving your silent plumes, in dreams of flight, 
Tumuiltuous lie, and from your half stretch’d wings 
Beat the faint zephyrs.”’ 
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"Tumultuous here is not the word. The idea intended to be conveyed, we take 
to be crowded, confusedly, promiscuously. “Silent plumes,” “in dreams,” and 
the recumbent posture, convey no appropriate notion of tumult. That beating 
of the zephyr, too, seems a cruel operation. Our approval, therefore, will be 
seen to cover only the three first lines. On this and the next page (3) we have 
this beating of the air and other things, no less than three several times in the 
compass of forty lines. We have given one instance. Above it, we have 


“Wings that beat the air.” 
and after it, 
——— “imprison’d thunders beat 
Your azure confines.” 

Our author’s school associations seem to have led him, as he grew into a poet, 
only into groves of birch. In the south, they would be hickory. Here is another 
passage in which there are lines to be commended. The ideas, however, be- 
long to the ancients before the flood. It is in the detail, the flow and occasional 
music of the passage—which pleases us rather by contrast—that our author 
claims to be heard. 


The Seasons are a solemn service ;—Spring, j|And to the villages and listening hilis 
Winter, and Summer, and the Harvest Moon, |Speaks with its deep and awful voice of God— 
Each have their meaning, and each changing day |So in the concave and o’er-hanging sk 


Its worship, of high import to the whole. |The ligltning’s tongue strikes forth that dreadful 
The heedful ear may hear in every field, | peal, 

On insect-haunted banks, among the leaves, {To him that listens, yet half fears to hear, 

And in the rills, a thousand tinkling sounds, |—Made, like a child, sublime of thought—the 


That, here and there, confusedly distinct, | voice 

Like sone sweet strain dissevered and unlinked, Of God himself! Graves have their worship ;— 
And broken into discords scarce less sweet, | there 

Fill all the air— then hushed, then heard again, |Where fall the shadows, like the solemn awe 


Like mystic sounds that in cathedrals vast, |That on assembled worshippers comes down, 
Order the service, call the thoughtful soul Great oaks their heaven- ward lifted arms stretch 
To worship meet. And sometimes in the wood, | forth 

At morn or even, or when the vernal rain |In suppliance; nor have they not a voice 

That fell thick-pattering among ihe leaves, |For praise and worship, as who hears may deem 


Stints suddenly, the birds ring out a peal |What time the sea of air in which they stand 
With such sweet chime and involution heard, |Moves in their depths.—The imperishable Hills 


Of intricate swift strains and jangled bells, |In visible and ceaseless worship rise : 

As oft surprises cold unwilling hearts {Rooted in earth’s foundations, through the earth 
To worship unawares : and oft above— jAnd sea, and air — rise, with place in each, 
As when the great bell thunders in its tower, And bearing to the sky the praise of all. 


Much of this is amplified from Coleridge and other authors. The combination 
only, is really all that Mr. Lorp can claim. Mr. Lorp’s politics are all wrong. 
His odes to England, his elegy on great men who fail in getting the presidency, 
his lamentations on the present crisis—which is it ?—his allusion to slavery, are all 
poor and puerile. These whinings and cantings are as witless as they are jejune 
and common-place. Touching this ode on the present crisis. Here we actually 
find mentioned, among other things and causes for Pilgrim exultation, the mas 
sacre of the Indians in New-England. 





“the midnight fray, 
The death yells of the dark red men— 

The time when men for freedom spoke 

Great words like thunder, and like lighting broke 

Their deeds refulgent—oh ! my native land, 

For these I loved thee.” 
Very good! This is New-England virtue all over, though not often expressed 
with like incautiousness. When Georgia expels the red men, without cutting 
their throats and taking their scalps, what a bobbery is made in New-England. 
What voices rise of virtue and charity and universal philanthropy. Whata 


blowing eff of steam is there from the penny trumpets of Quaker and Puritan 
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poets. How the Wuirtiers rave, and the Cuannines blubber, and the Lorp’s 
whine and whifile. Would you know what our author does when he sees no 
better man than himself prepared to find a remedy in the “present crisis.” What 
the crisis, and what the particular occasion for alarm, are not mentioned and we 
can’t guess it for the life of us. We take it, however, that this is only a whig 
mode of expressing its mortification at democratic successes. Well, our young 
patriot, having, as he says, waited long in listening silence, for a better voice 
than his own to do what is necessary in the premises for the public safety, gets 
at last impatient. And what coes he, then, do you think? Hatch a conspiracy 
to put down Polk & Dallas, vi et armis? No! Guess again. Gird himself up 
as Marcus Brutus, and with his dagger hidden in his toga, set out for Washing- 
ton on his own hook? Nota bit! How then, say you, will he treat this awful 
crisis which provokes him to make melancholy verses. Let him answer for 
himself. 





“with the pain 
Of that deep silence anguished long, 
Fired to the utterance of her strain, 
I—seized my harp and poured the impetuous song.” 


Such a song ought todo mischief. Perhaps it may yet. At all events it is 
but -well that our democratic readers should be put on their guard against it. 
Here it is, and if it does not stir the echoes among the old pilgrims—if it does 
not rouse up the Standishes and Winthrops—if it does not move the venerable 
Cotton Mather to tear his beard, after the fashion of the Turk, then “there’s no 
snakes in Virginia.” It is very evident that the author himself anticipates great 
and startling results from hisown impetuous proceedings. Hear his apostrephe, 
and then—pause and ask yourselves, if the taste and judgment of our young au- 
thor, are not piteously faulty, when, after such an exordium, he dilates in such 
stuff as the following: 


Sons of the Sons of Might! 


With pathless winds, by winding rills, 
Who sleep beneath the soil 


From youth have walked with Liberty, 
Who fell for Freedom in the fight— Here in her birth-place, in the wintry North, 
For Freedom lived to toil— Crouch, and speak with stinted breath 
Speak Brothers, shall a race of slaves The name for which our fathers bled ? 
Leave our foot-prints on their graves ? Freedom! Ho, shout it to the mountains forih ! 
Shall we whose souls unawed and free Speak Freemen! though to speak were death, 
Upon our bleak and storm swept hills Speak! or you shame the dead. 








Our author is no Tyrtons. What he is we must see hereafter. He has merits. 
Our purpose is not to disparage him or to deny them. But this volume does not 
display them. It is a promise only. It is full of faults, of bad philosophy, and 
worse tastes—of feeble strivings after models whom he in no way resembles, and 
to whom he can never approximate, and marked by proofs of a neglect of those 
paths, in which, if he went forward boldly, with proper diligence and some good 
end in view, he might probably, and with honor, attain distinction. Numerous 
lines, here and there, a broken column of verse, a delicate allusion, a fancy that 
seems to flit ere he has fixed it—these persuade us of resources in our author, of 
which a stern and industricus prosecution of his tasks, may give him high and hap- 
py fruits hereafter. We donot blame him for this book. It will help to teach him. 
The criticism it provokes—and ours is really friendly—wilt move him to a closer 
scrutiny into himself, and a more hesitating deference to his own genius than he 
now seems to accord it. Indeed, it is something of an offensive feature in this 
little volume, the occasional ebullitions of self-esteem which appear in its pages. 
The caution and hesitating doubt, which, in one of his best spoken verses, he 
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allows himself for a single instant only to entertain, might be well kept in mind 
for the future. 
“And if my muse for pinions have mistook, 
The up-buoyant sense and wild desire to fly, 
Felt by untutored spirits, as they look 
On some strong bird that seems to cleave the sky.” ctc. 


This is but too frequently the provocation to song and flight—the fact that we 
see and admire the wings and the music of another. Had this verse given the 
motif to the volume rather than the complacent one which immediately precedes 
it, the good sense and the good taste of our author had been held in more pleasing 
appreciation. We need not say to him, “try again.” He is the man to do so, 
and to do well by trying. His book, with all its niaiseries betrays a talent 
which it would be wrong that he should not cultivate. “Cultivate” however, is 
the word. He needs training, and, to succeed, may need even farther chastening. 


eee 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BSFORE THE BEAUFoRT District Society. By G. F. HoLMEs. 
CoLuMBIA : 1845. 

Tue topics of this address are mainly those which concern the moral and men- 
tal progress of a people. The subject of education is one, upon which, the train- 
ing and tastes of Mr. Hotes, equally entitle him to expatiate. His knowledge 
of antiquity—of society in Greece and Rome—his familiarity with the minor 
history of Christendom during the middle ages—his own passion for that sort of 
analysis which inclines to social and national subjects—all render it particularly 
the theme upon which he would delight to dwell, and upon which, it might be 
naturally expected that he would dwell profitably. Nor does he disappoint ex. 
pectation. His discourse denotes preparation and study, excursive reading and 
considerable thought. If any thing, he has been rather too excursive. He grasps 
at too many objects of remark, easily to compass all their natural and necessary 
heads within the given space of the occasion; and the consequence is that seve- 
ral of the topics are glimpsed at rather than discussed. It is, we think, an error 
of the speaker, who addresses a popular assembly, to attempt any thing like a 
variety of subjects. The labor of rapid transition from topic to topic, rather 
wearies than delights the mind. Better to seize upon some one leading idea‘ 
pursue it through all its dependencies, place it in every possible light, illustrate 
its characteristics by all reasonable analogies, and adorn its features with all 
proper ornaments; than pass with hurried;pencil from group to group, at the 
expense of harmony, and to the great danger of losing that attention which it 
is always the first aim to fix. Still, laboring under the mistake of having at- 
tempted too much, Mr. Hormes has yet succeeded in preparing an address which , 


while it is instructive to the reader, must have been highly grateful and sugges- 
tive to the hearer. 


——e——e—eeeeser 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. BosTOoN. 


We are favored with the Anniversary Report for 1845, by the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. It represents the Institution as being in a 
very flourishing condition, and reports various improvements as in progress. 
The property owned by this Institution is valued at $19,900,00. Its ordinary re- 
ceipts for the year 1844, were $31,926,44. Its expenditures during the same pe- 
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riod, were $31,926,44. We perceive the contribution from South-Carolina to this 
Institution, on account of pupils, for the last year is $328,25. Too much cannot 
f be said of the merits of such a conception for helping the wretched destitutes, 
whom nature or disease have deprived of the most jealous and important sen- 
tinels of sense; and great encomiums may be safely passed upon the plan em- 
ployed by those who have this institution under control. The Trustees have 
submitted a very intelligible and excellent report, and the several accounts of 
cases, contained in the appendix, from the pen of Dr, Howe, the Secretary, are 
documents of leading interest and value. It is fortunate for the inmates of this 
asylum, that they have secured the watchful aid of this gentlemen, whose equal 
benevolence and intellect afford rare endowments for the peculiar duties of such 
acharge. The papers from the hands of Dr. Hows, particularly the two which 
report the cases of Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell, are particularly worth 
perusal. These subjects furnish fine studies for the philosopher, and appeal 
strongly to the sensibilities of the man. The suggestions and reflections of Dr. 
Howe are generally highly sensible and judicious. They might be read with 
i beneficial results by the professional teachers of those who are not blind, since 
there are many necessities in common between the parties, which it becomes 
the trainer of youth, solicitous of his morals, to keep in constant observation. 
I We are not satisfied that some of the lessons of our blind pupils are exactly 
: what they should be. We are not prepared, for example, to recognize the pro- 
priety of that lesson, to be found at pages 35-6, in relation to the love which 
God bears to men and beasts. Laura Bridgman, answering her own question, 
denies that God loves animals, because “they have no souls.” It does not ap- 
pear that her conclusion is at all modified or corrected by the teacher. That . 
God may be supposed to love all the objects of his creation is a sufficiently safe 
assumption, since he makes them and makes provision for them; the degree in 
which his love is entertained is quite another matter. Touching the souls of 
animals, we may say and assume what we please, but only at the risk of let. 
ting fall impertinences. The matter should have been explained to the pupil 
without any mystical or theological references whatever. This may have been 
done, though the writer of the report has not deemed it necessary to enter upon 
details. We perceive that Dr. Howe, with great good judgment, has steered as 
wide as possible from any idle endeavor to inform the minds of his pupils in the 
abstruser portions of religion. He has wisely confined himself to its simplest 
laws, its inevitable conditions, its duties and observances, without vainly seek- 
ing to make clear to his immature and imperfect pupils, the philosophies and 
subtleties of our faith. To repeat—there is no doubt of the great benefit and 
blessing of such institutions, and as little doubt that such as Dr. Howe, are the 
very persons to have charge of them.—[Easrgurn’s Press. 
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DocuMENTS OF AMERICAN HisTorY IN EUROPE 


WE have before us the “Final Report of Joun Romeyne Bropukap, Agent 
of the State of New-York to procure and transcribe documents in Europe rela- 
tive to the Colonial History of that State,’*in a thick volume of nearly 400 pages- 
From this work we perceive that Mr. Bropueap has done his work faithfully, 
and with more than usual industry. He has thoroughly searched the public , 
archives of Great Britain, Helland and France; and has accumulated an im- 
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mense body of material. The titles of the papers transcribed, and now brought 
safely to New-York, fills the greater number of the pages in the present volume, 
and furnishes to the historian, if not the entire body of materials essential to the 
complete history of the State, at least a very desirable and important increase to 
what was before in its possession. The objects of Mr. Bropueap were favora- 
bly entertained by the States of France and Holland; but very reluctantly by 
the jealous government of Great Britain. It was with great difficulty that he 
obtained access to her archives, and the consent thus unwillingly accorded was 
so hampered with restrictions, as to be greatly impaired in its value and advan. 
tages. It is time for Great Britain to forego this jealous and suspicious deport- 
ment, which is really quite inconsistent with the character of the British people. 
We can understand the propriety, twenty or thirty years ago, for a caution so 
peculiar, in regard to the scrutiny of this country into her documents. Her re- 
lations to the loyalists of America were of a delicate kind, and it behoved her 
not to suffer families, still living among us, to be compromised ; but unless she 
has a tribe of pensioners still serving her in the United States, for gold, and against the 
peace and safety of the nation which gives them shelter—there is surely no reason now 
for this narrow circumspection. It is almost amusing to note with what exqui- 
site vigilance the ministers of that country are disposed to guard from sight and 
scrutiny, the musty records anterior to 76. Now, if she were rightly minded, 
she would proffer and present to the United States, the whole body of colonial 
papers relating to this country. She has no longer any use for them, unless in- 
deed, she keeps them as the Arabs, expelled from Granada, kept the keys of their 
dwellings in that lovely country—with the fond hope that she may once more 
recover her old possessions Holland, so far from valuing these old papers of 
colonies in which she now has no interest, has been selling them at auction, and 
it happened unfortunately, that, before Mr. BropHeap reached the country, a vast 
body of material, useful to us, but useless to all the world beside, was thus irre- 
coverably disposed of. This report speaks nobly for the liberality of New-York, 
and of her proper sense of what is due to herself and the future. 





THE PogMs AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. Translated by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart 
With a brief Sketch of the author’s Life. New-York: Harper & BuoTugsns. si. 

Tue business of translation does not often commend itself to the man of genius, 
or only, we suspect, at the particular moment when he is acquiring the language 
of the original. Then, it isa help to his own progress in acquisition, and he 
acquiesces in the unproductive and unoriginal labor, as a means for exercising 
memory in tasks which might otherwise be his aversion. Our translations 
usually come from men of ordinary talent. The exceptions, in the case of Pope 
and Dryden, do not affect the rule. The majority of translations are from infe- 
rior hands; and, that this should be so, is the natural consequence of that sense 
of mental independence, on the part of men of real genius, which makes them 
revolt at any performance, in which they are not permitted to give full and ade- 
quate employment to their native powers. Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron would 
probably never have attempted the version before us, from Schiller, but that he 
has lately devoted himself tothe German. Ina different way, he is too much 
above the business of the translator, however seductive and superior may be his 
author. We cannot say that he has succeeded in his task. He is not, himself. 
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a poet likely to acquire eminence. He is an artist rather than a creator. His 
Strains are strains, in a sense somewhat more literal than that in which the word 
is used in poetical parlance. We see that he is toiling in an unusual occupae 
tion—working against the grain—in fetters, feebly striving at difficulties, which 
he scrambles through, rather than surmounts. His progress lacks ease, and 
grace and dignity. He puts the verses of Schiller into English measure, it is 
true, but his rhythm halts—lacks flow, freedom, energy, and felicity of expres- 
sion. He may be correct, but he is cold and heavy. He may give us the ideas 
of Schiller, but where is the verve, the fruitfulness, the fluency—by which that 
writer is said to be distinguished in his own tongue? We do not find it in that 
of our translator. He has lost the purple coloring, the life-music of the song, 
in its transfusion, and we have, in place of it, in language coldly correct, elabo- 
rately tame, those otherwise wild, passionate, mystic and melancholy outpour- 
ings which are said to speak the true soul and spirit of the German muse. Yet 
this volume, and these translations, are not without their claims. The biogra- 
phy of Schiller is an agreeable piece of writing, which affords us as cleara 
notion of the career of the subject as we could glean from any source. The style 
is less pretending than that of Bu.wer Lytton generally, and there is much less 
straining after effect in his fancies and philosophies. The translation will afford 
to the reader, ignorant of the German, as just an idea of the mere thoughts and 
general design of the original, as can be gathered from any translation; and 
the collection is a complete one. In this, there is a more than ordinary recom- 
mendation. We can lay hands on numerous translations of individual and short 
pieces from Schiller, which are superior in all respects to those of our author— 
but the entire body of songs and ballads, from this great German writer, has ‘ 
never yet been given to the public. This collection, indeed, is somewhat essen- 
tial to his biography. The soul of Schiller lived very much in his song. We 
may read the story of his mental progress, no less than of his feelings, in his 
verses. His was a nature to ally itself with his utterance. In this respect he 
differed from Goethe, who, except in his earliest writings, the ‘“Werther” and 
the “Goetz Von Berlichingen,” never went into his own heart for his fantasies, 
but wrote as if drawing from an external realm and nature, of which he is in- 
dependent, and to which he is superior. Schiller was the reverse of this. He 
speaks and sings ever from the heart within him, and itis for this reason that 
he enters so deeply into the German heart. We fancy that our translator would 
have been more successful dealing with the muse of Goethe. Her cold supe- 
riority, her capacity for abstraction, her artistical caution, and rigid propriety 
of carriage, would better have satisfied the artificial requisitions of BuLwer 
Lyrron’s own genius. And yet, we doubt if he could have done any thing with 
the “Faust’—that inscrutable piece of mischievous authorship, in which we are 
at a loss to know if the author meant to mystify his readers, or was simply 
mystified himself. But, to return to Schiller:—A single specimen from the pre- 
sent translation must suffice to show how the artist has done his work. 


THE FOUR AGES OF THE WORLD. 
{This poem is one of those in which Schiller has traced the progress of civilization, and to which 
the Germans have given the name of Culture-Historic. ] 
Bright-purpling the glass glows the blush of the wine— 
Bright sparkle the eyes of each guest; 
The poet has enter’d the circle to join— 
To the good brings the poet the best 
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E’en Olympus were mean, with its nectar and all, 
If the lute’s happy magic were mute in the hall. 


Bestow’d by the gods on the poet has been 
A soul that can mirror the world! 
Whate’er has been done on this earth he has seen, 
And the future to him is unfurl’d. 
He sits with the gods in their council sublime, 
And views the dark seeds in the bosom of Time. 


The folds of this life, in the pomp of its hues, 
He broadens all lustily forth, 
And to him is the magic he takes from the Muse, 
To deck, like a temple, the earth. 
A hut, though the humblest that ever man trod, 
He can charm to a heaven, and illume with a god! 


As the god and the genius, whose birth was of Jove,* 
In one type all creation reveal’d, 

When the ocean, the earth, and the star-realm above, 
Lay compress’d in the orb of a shield; 

So the poet, a shape and a type of the All, 

From a sound, that is mute in a moment, can call.t 


Blithe pilgrim! his footsteps have pass’d in their way, 
Every time, every far generation; 

He comes from the age when the Earth was at play 
In the childhood and bloom of Creation. 

Four Ages of men have decay’d to his eye, 

And fresh to the fifth he glides youthfully by. 


King Saturn first ruled us, the simple and true— 
Each day as each yesterday fair; 

No grief and no guile the calm shepherd-race knew— 
Their life was the absence of care; 

They loved, and to love was the whole of their task— 

Kind earth upon all lavish’d all they could ask. 


Then the Labor arose, and the demi god man 
Went the monster and dragon to seek ; 
And the age of the hero, the ruler, began, 
And the strong were the stay of the weak. 
By Scamander the strife and the glory had birth; 
But the beautiful still was the god of the earth. 


From the strife came the conquest; and strength, like a wind, 
Swept its way through the meek and the mild: 

Still vocal the muse, and in marble enshrined, 
The gods upon Helicon smiled. 

Alas! for the age which fair Phantasy bore! 

It is fled from the earth, to return nevermore. 


The gods from their thrones in Olympus were hurl’d, 
Fane and column lay rent and forlorn; 

And, holy, to heal all the wounds of the world, 
The Son of the Virgin was born. 


. * Vulcan ; the allusion, which is exquisitely beautiful, isto the shield of Achilles.—Homer, 
py i, 1S 
“There Earth, there Heaven, there Ocean he designed.””—Popg. 

t This line is obscure, not only in the translation, but so in the original. Schiller means to say 
that the poet is the true generalizer of the infinite--a position which he himself practically illus- 
trates, by condensing, in the few verses that follow, the whole history of the world. Thus, too, 
Homer is the condenser of the whole heroic age of Greece. Inthe Prologue to “Wallenstein,” 


the same expressions, with little alteration, are employed to convey the perishable nature of the 
actor’s art. 
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The lusts of the senses subdued or wees. 
Man mused on life’s ends, and took Thought to his breast.* 


Ever gone were those charms, the voluptuous and vain, 
Which had deck’d the young world with delight; 

For the monk and the nun were the penance and pain, 
And the tilt for the iron-clad knight. 

Yet, however that life might be darksome and wild, 

Love linger’d with looks still as lovely and mild. 


By the shrine of an altar, yet chaste and divine, 
Stood the Muses in stillness and shade, 
And honor’d, and household, and holy that shrine, 
In the blush, in the heart of the maid: 
And the sweet light of song burn’d the fresher and truer, 
In the lay and the love of the wild Troubadour. 


As ever, so aye, in their beautiful band, 
May the maid and the poet unite: 
Their task be to work, and to weave, hand in hand, 
The zone of the fair and the right! 
Love and Song, Song and Love, intertwined evermore 
Weary earth to the suns of its youth can restore. 


* Der Mensch griff denkend in seine Brust,” 
i. e, man strove, by reflection, to apprehend the phenomena of his own being--the principles of 
his own nature. The development of the eye gerd as distinguished ‘from the natural con- 
sciousness, forms a very important era in the history of civilization. itis, in fact, the great turn- 
ing point of humanity, both individually and historically. Griff, Begriff, has a peculiar logical 
significance in German. 


Cuvrcn’s Discourss BEFORE THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. SAVANNAH: 1545, 


Tue Georgia Historical Society celebrated its Sixth Anniversary on the 17th 
of February last. The Anniversary Discourse, which was pronounced by A. 
Cuvrcn, D. D., was slow in reaching us. This performance is a sensible one, 
rather desultory perhaps, but wholesome and of useful tendency. The orator 
collects some interesting anecdotes of Georgia history, and in relation to her 
sons. The local statistics impart to his address a value beyond the occasion. 
What he says of the public school education is particularly well said, and the 
whole subject deserves the profound consideration, not only of Georgia, but of 
all the Southern States, which have been wretchedly remiss, and as wretchedly 
misinformed, in regard to this most important topic. We have an immense deal 
to do in behalf of our people, in educational respects, the beginning of which is 
not yet made. Our poor schools are and will continue a failure, and something 
worse—a delusion and a fraud. Besides, we de not want poor schools—poor 
schools will always fail among our people—we want a general system of com- 
mon school education. But the subject is too wide for the limits of a note like 
this. We congratulate our brethren of Georgia on the success of their experi- 
ment. Their society is an honor to themselves and the country. They may 
well be proud of it. For us—but this perpetual whining over what it seems we 
cannot amend; is but an idle business, unbecoming manhood. Let us content 
ourselves, as did the Athenians, with the merit of knowing and approving what 
was right, if there all our participation in the performayce ends. We trust that 
our friends in Georgia will go on cheerily, nor suffer themselves easily to be 
checked or made weary in their well-doing. In this connection we may express 
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our regrets that Dr. Stevens has not been able to go on with his history of Geor. 
gia, because of a considerable deficiency in his materials. If it is in the power 
of the Legislature of Georgia, by liberal appropriations, to amend this particular, 
we sincerely trust they will not be withheld. The grants of money by her peo- 
ple now, will be so many grants of mind, and pride and character, in which their 
sons will rejoice, doing honor to the liberality and the memory of their ancestors 





RICHELIEU IN LOVE; OR THE YouTH OF CHARLESI. An Historical Comedy, in five Acts. As 
accepted at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and prohibited by authority of the Lord Chamber 
lain. With a Preface explanatory. New-York. 

An elaborate preface, at once tedious and flippant, lets us into the history of 
this Comedy. It seems to be the work of a young man, and is certainly that of 
a clever one. , The talent which it displays, however, by no means justifies the 
tone of the preface. The prohibition of the Lord Chamberlain will not, in all 
probability, occasion the tears of the Haymarket. The play is innocent enough— 
something too light~and not unlike the modern French Vaudeville in character ; 
certainly, very unlike the good old, rich and hearty comedy of the English. Its 
tone is animated, and there is a frequent striving at pointed dialogue, which 
leaves it doubtful whether the author might ever become witty in repeated trials. 
Playful and sarcastic he may be, and this perhaps, is the modern idea of wit in 
England—it is likely to be such in the circles of aristocracy every where. We 
do not see that Richelieu in love, is very much out of character, and for the 
general historical keeping of the piece, we really have very little fault to find 
with the dramatist, while we still keep our faith in the facts and philosophies of 
Hume. Perhaps the most serious objection of the Lord Chamberlain is the de- 
gree to which the author carries his levity. We should not call him indelicate, 
and yet the very fact that absolute indelicacy is forborne, while the utmost ex- 
tremes of profligacy are attempted and endured, renders the levily of some of the 
eharacters—to call it by the most innocent name—the more objectionable. As 
for political objections justifying the prohibition of the piece, which the author 
seems to think are at the bottom of the Chamberlain’s decisiou—we really see 
none. But despotism is a creature of rare apprehensions. ° It is right, for its own 
safety, thatitshould beso. Asasingle drop of ink falling on a bit of paper, will set 
a whole people to—thinking ;—so a single spark of flame will explode the biggest 
magazine. A word at the right moment and in the right place, might set in fear- 
ful exercise a thousand agents and elements of combustion, in a country, whose 
government is so opposed to the hopes and interests of so Jarge a portion of its 
popniation. There is something very odious, and very astonishing, to an Ameri- 
can understanding, in this assumption and assertion of mere despotic, unreason- 
ing authority against the intellect of man. That an official of a country, like 
Great Britain, where so much is really known, and so much said, of constitu- 
tional liberty and human rights, should, at his own pleasure, with a single scrape 
of the pen, unchallenged, without deigning to afford the why and wherefore, 
arrest the presentation of a work of art to the people, and that this summary 
proceedure should be final and beyond appeal, is of all things the most surpris- 
ing. We are only reminded of that blindness in rulers which can not be made 
to understand, until it can profit nothing from any course of lessoning. 
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THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE. 

Ir 1s one of the best tests of the value of a book for the young, when we find 
it giving pleasure to those who are no longerso. This little story, from the 
German of Zscuoxke, has this particular merit. It is one of the prettiest, plea. 
santest little volumes of its class. Simple, yet full of interest—and conveying 
a large body of social and moral instruction, which put in use, would benefit per- 
sons of all classes—it deserves the largest possible circulation. In our country, 
in particular, where there is so much waste, and so much recklessness; so much 
profligacy with so much pretension; a little story like the one before us, sinking 
jnto the minds of the youthful generations, and forming a part of their usual 
thinking and feeling, will do incalculable service in painting things as they are, 
and showing, not only the loveliness of the ways of peace and industry, but their 
homely and worldly policy also. [Ds AppLeron, & Co. 


a 
Notes, ExPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, PHIL- 
LIPPIANS AND CoLossiANs. By ALBERT BARNES. HARPER & BROTHERS. 1845. 


Mr. Barnes has already established his reputation as a commentator upon 
select portions of the Holy Volume. In the Essays before us he proceeds to an- 
alyse some of the most valuable and important portions of the Apostolical wri- 
tings. Those of Paul are unquestionably of the richest and most vital interest. 
His earnest character, his wondrous conversion, his stern integrity, courage, for- 
titude and elogquence—the profundity of his thoughts, the force and beauty of his 
language—all constitute him the great master, after his Master, of inspired utter- 
ance, and make it of particular interest that his obscurities, which are frequent, 
should be cleared up for the benefit of those who lack time and ability to decy- 
pher for themselves. We confess to a very partial acquaintance with the labors 
of Mr. Barnes, and speak more from his acknowledged reputation than from our ; 
own patient study of his notes, when we indicate his claims to public attention. 
Our slight examination of his work persuades us that it is wholesome and intel. 
ligible, and calculated to be highly useful to those who need help in their religious 
researches. [Harper anD BRoTuers. 
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Witpe’s Lire or DANTE. 


WE are pleased to learn that the Life of Danté by Ricnarp Henry WILDE, ot 
New-Orleans, is in rapid preparation for the press. Mr. Wipe has had this 
work in hands for a considerable length of time. He has bestowed the utmost 
pains upon it, as well in regard to the acquisition and analysis of his material, 
as in the careful finish of his style. We have had the pleasure of hearing por- 
tions of the work read, by the accomplished writer himself, and we feel quite safe 
in making these assurances. Mr. Wipe has enjoyed many advantages for the 
preparation of this biography—has spent several years in Italy, is a master of the 
language, and has been an industrious explorer among its ancient records. He . 
has been fortunate in making some valuable and interesting discoveries. A new 
portrait of Dante, exhibiting the stern and gloomy master, with equal felicity and 
truthfulness, is, we believe, due entirely to the persevering nature of his researches. 
We look anxiously for this work as an honorable addition to American, and par- 
ticularly to Southern, literature. 
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